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YOUNG ENGLISH LADY REQUIRES A 
position as Governess im a family. English, 
French, and Music.—Address, E. N., care of D. 
Appleton and Co., Broadway. 
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HORACE GREELEY AT HOME. 


, FULLY ILLUSTRATED, 

IN THIS WEEK’S NO. (871) OF 
FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER. 

CONTENTS : 

VIEWS AT CHAPPAQUA. 

THE PARLOR IN THE HOMESTEAD.’ 


THE OLD ALDERNEY COW. 
THE PIG PEN. 
MR. GREELEY’S LIBRARY IN THE HOMESTEAD. 
MR. GREELEY'’S BEDROOM IN THE HOMESTEAD. 
THE CHILDREN’S PLAYHOUSE AT THE 
ENTRANCE T: THE PARK. 
A FULL PAGE CARTOON BY MATT. MORGAN, 
BIG G AND LITTLE G. 

THE EIGHT-HOUR MOVEMENT. 
LABORERS ON A STRIKE, BY MATT. MORGAN. 
THE UNVAILING OF THE SHAKESPEARE 
STATUE. 

THE PEST SPOTS OF NEW YORK, 


the usual variety of reading matter. 
For sale by all newsmen. 
PRICE, 10 CENTS. 


FOR THE BEST OF 


SUMMER READING 


Get the Lives of the Great Music Masters ; 





| 


Of Beethoven, ($2.00); of Handel, ($2.00); of Mo- 


These are no heavy Biographies, 


books, as are 


Mozart's Letters, (2 vols., each, ($1.75) ; 











J SABIN & SONS* 
e AMEKICAN BIBLIOPOLIST. 


ConTENTS IN Part OF May No.: A Pretty Kettle | 


of Fish; Attorneys; Burns’ ’Prentice Han’; By Hook 
or Pe. Crook ; Cervantes ; Consistency; Dr. Johnson 
id — Mar hay noe LS i 5 
~*~ ;* Cost of Barial ; 

Fests of Peters: Authorship of * Hone, Swett Home ;’ 
Original Oliver Twist; Was Shakspeure a Soldier’ 
$1 per year. Sample numbers cent 
a stamp. 84 NASSAU ST., New York. 





JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 





AmEnicaAN Brancu oF THe House, 
1 John Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


Henry Owen, Ageut 





IMPERIAL FIRE INS. co., 
LONDON 
EsTaBLisuED.......... .. 


CAPITAL: 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 


Office of the United States Branch, 40 to 44 


Pine Street, New Yorla 
E. W. CROWELL, Resipent Maxacer. 


LCCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Arcnizarp, H.B.M. Consu., Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 

m. 5. dAPPRAY, of E.S. Jaflray & Co. 
Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
Davip SaLtomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 





J. Boorman Jounston, of J. Buormau Johnsion &| Sent by Express C. 0. D 
y ss C. 0. D., 


oO. 
Tas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart, 


ree on receipt of 


Beethoven's Letters, ($2.00) : 
Mendelséohn’s Letters, (2 vols., each $1.75) ; and 
Reminiscences of Mendelssohn, $1.75). 





To have a Jubilee at home, send for 
THE WORLD'S PEACE JUBILEE CHORUS 





Song Book, entitled : 


SPARKLING RUBIES! By Asa Hew. and 


retail price. 
O. DITSON and Co., Boston. 
©. Tl. DITSON and Co., New York. 


H. HENDERSON’S 
| FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


| Each case containing one bottle of 


CLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, | OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 

| Guaranteed eee and of the very best quality. 

} PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 








or Post-oftice order. 
| Hi. HENDERSON, No. 15 Broad-st., New York 


MR. GREELEY AT DINNER IN THE HOMESTEAD. | 


Besides a number of other splendid illustrations and 


zart, ($1.75); of Mendelssohn, ($1.75) ; of Rossini,; A 
($1.75) ; of Chopin, $1.50) ; or of Schumann, ($1.75). 


but are charmingly written and are very entertaining 


BOOK ceed 75 

These lands are in the central portion of the United 
pA Rt States, on the 41st degree of North Latitude, the 
central line of the soot Temperate Tr of o i. 
" 7 , ei > rican Continent, and for grain growing and stock 

- Vor a goed weak on Composition, Vay raising unsurpassed by any in the United States, 
BAKER’S THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorable terms given, 
HARMONY ... <ceceesereeseesses$2.00 | 2nd more convenient to market than can be found else- 


To make Sabbath School children’s eyes sparkle, 
get that Gem of the Season, the New Sabbath Schoo] 


Harry Sanpers, Esq................. Sasa a “ae 
. % ns Free Passes to Purchasers of Land. 
The above Books sent, post free, on receipt of oon 


| WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &c., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as easy as consistent 
with thorough workmanehi> 


WAREROOMS : 
FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. SixteEntH St., New Yor«. 





A CREAT OFFER!! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRIGES FOR 
OasH, or will take from $4 to $15 mon ‘until paid; 
the sume to lef. and rent applied ff pa . New 
7 octave PIANOS, modern improvements. for $275, 
cash. A new kind of PARLOR ORGAN, the most 
beautiful style and perfect tone ever made, now on 
exhibition at 481 Broadway, New York. 


CHEAP FARMS! FREE HOMES! | 


On the Line of the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 








LAND GRANT OF 
12,000,000 ACRES 
oF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America. 
3,000,000 ACRES IN NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
THE 


THE GARDEN OF THE WEST, 
NOW FOR SALE! 





where, 
FREE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 





TIE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 


Soldicrs entitled to a Homestead of 160 


Acres. 


Send for the new descriptive pamphlet, with new 
maps, published in English, German, Swedish and 
Danish, muiled free everywhere. Address, 

0. F. DAVIS, 


Land Commissioner, U. PR. R. Co. 
Omaha, Neb. 





Erancis & tsaoutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE;| 


NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


ee 
+s 
HORACE GREELEY.—A NEW LIFE. 


A Representative Life of Horace Greeley, by L. U. 
Reavis. With an Introduction, by Cassius M. Clay. 
large 12mo, beautifully printed and handsomely 

bound in cloth, with a new portrait. Price $2.00. 
The character of Mr. Greeley is vigorously and 
succinctly represented as editor, politician, states- 
man, man of letters, reformer, and self-made man. 

No more valuable or desirable work will be issued 
during the present Presidential campaign. 





CAPER-SAUCE. 


A rattling, epicy new book of chit-chat and gossip, 
by Fanny Fern, author of “Folly as it Files,” 
‘Gingerenaps,” etc. Price $1.50. 





ANGELINA GUSHINGTON. 


Thoughts on Men and Things. A perfectly deli- 
cious little piquant, lively book on the social and 


fashionable foibles of the day. By a bright, clever 
young lady. Full of humor, satire, and charming 
llustrations. Price $1.50. 


EDNA BROWNING.” 


Just Published—A delightful new novel by Mrs. Mary 
J. Holmes, author of “Tempest and Sunshine,” 
= Rivers,” ‘* Milbank,’ 


Da Handsomely 
bound in cloth, price $1 50. 


etc. 


The other popular Novels by this favorite author 
are ;— 

Ethelyn’s Mistake, 
Marion Grey, 
English Orphans, 
Cousin Maude, 


Cameron Pride 
Darkness and Daylight, 
Dora Deane, 

Hugh Worthington, 


Tempest and Sunshine, Mea:|ow Brook, 

Homestead on Hillside, Lena Rivers, 

Rose Mather, Millbank. 
BEVERLY. 


A novel of exciting and absorbing interest, by Mans- 
field Tracy Waiworth, author of ** Warwick,” * bela- 
plaine,”’ ** Stormeliif,” “* Hotspur,” “ Lulu,” ete. 
12mo, cloth bound. Price $1 75. 


GUSTAVE ADOLPH. 


A peoaes new historical romance, by the famous 
Finnish author Topelius, whose romances are so much 
admired throughout aes. Transiated by Scilma 
Borg, and Marie Brown. 12mo, cloth. Price $150 


TRUE AS STEEL. 

Another spiendid new novel (one of her very best) 
by Marion Tiarland, author of those other popular 
novels, ** Alone’—“ Hidden Path’—**.Moss-Side"— 
** Nemesis *—** Miriam *—“ Helen Gardner’—* Hus- 
bands and Homes * — “Sunnybank “ — * Phemic’s 
Temptation’—* Ruby's Husband’ —“ Empty Heart” 
—"At Last’—etc. i2mo, cioth bound, price $1 50. 











POLE ON WIIIST. 


An excellent little work on THe Game or Wuist 
by villium Pole; reprinted frou tae Loudon edi- 
tion, which is being acknowledged, all over the 
world, as the best book on the theory and practice 
of Whist ever published, Sinall lau. clot bound, 
price $1.00. 





THE DEBATABLE LAND. 
BETWEEN THIS WOhLUY ANU THE NEXT. 
By Robert Dale Owen. Author of * Footfulis on the 
“ Boundary of Another World,” etc. Price $2.00, 
This long promised and significant work is sure of 
the widest reading, and ix destined to produce the 
deepest interest Unrougnout the thinking world, 





Stationers, Printers, and Manufactarers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap 





&e., &e. 
We keep everything in our ve, and sell at loweet 
prices, 


exk Books, Expense Books, | 
Diaries, Pocket Cuuery, Cards, Chessimen, Wallets, | 


~~ These booksare beaxtifully bound—sold every 
| where—and sent by tail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 


G, W. CARLETON & CO., Publisiers, 
(Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel,) 


| Midison, Square, New York 
i 

















THE ALBION! 






[Jowz 22, 1872. 








MONMOUTH PARK. 


BRANCH RACES. 


TWO MEETINGS, 


FIVE DAYS EACH. 


LONG 





FIRST MEETING WILL COMMENCE 


SATURDAY, JUNE 29. 


SECOND MEETING WILL OCOMMENCE 


SATURDAY, AUG. 3. 





RACES PROMPTLY AT 1 O'CLOCK EACH DAY 





FIRST DAY—SATURDAY, JUNE 29. 


First Race—The Grand National Steeplechase, for 
all ages, about three miles, over a fair hunting course; 
welter weights; Purse $800; first horse $600; second 
horse $150; third horse $50. 

Second Race—Trial Purse, $450; for all ages; dash 
of one mile ; first horse $300; second horse $100 ; 
third horse $50. 

Third Race—Jersey Derby Stakes ; value $1,500, 
added toa Sweepstakes of $50 each, Pp. p., for colts 
and fillies, foals of 1869; the second to receive $200, 
and the third $100 out of the stakes: one and a half 
miles. Closed with forty-one nominations. 





SECOND DAY—TUESDAY, JULY 2. 


First Race—Hopeful Stakes; value $500, added toa 
Sweepstakes of each, p. p., for two-year olds; the 
second to receive $100, dnd the third $50 out of the 
| ap half mile. Closed with twenty-six nomina- 

ons. 


Second Race—Purse ; mile heats, for all 8; 
first horse $450 second horse $100, third horse § 
Third Race—Monmonth Cup; value $1,500, added 
to a Sweepstakes of $50 oy p.; the second to 
receive $300, and the third $150 out of the stakes ; 
} miles anda half; closed with twelve nomina- 
ns. 


THIBD DAY—WEDNESDAY, JULY 3. 


First Race,—Steeple chase, for gentlemen riders, 
for a Punch Bowl, value + over the Steeple Chase 
Course; three or more subscribers to fill; toclose and 
name, June 20, 1872. 

Second Race.—Selling race, for all ages; purse 4 
one and a quarter miles; the winner to he sold for 

1,000; if entered to be sold for $750, allowed 5 Ibs. ; 
‘or $500, 10 Ibs.; any surplus over stated selling price 
to go to second horse. 
ird e.—Monmouth Oak Stakes; value $1,000, 
added to a Sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p, for fillies, 
foals of 1860; the second to receive $200. and third 
$100 out of the stakes; one and a half miles; closed 
with thirty-five nominations. 

Fourth Race.—The Mansion House Stakes, value 
$7,000, added to a Sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for 
our-year old colts and fillies, the foals of Tada: the 
second to receive $200, and the third $100 out of the 
stakes; two and a half miles; closed with thirteen 
nominations. 


FOURTH DAY—THURSDAY, JULY 4, 


First Race.—July Stakes, value $500, added to a 
sweepstakes of each, p Pi for two-year olds; the 
winner of the Hopeful Stakes to carry five pounds 
extra; the second to receive $100, and the third $50 
out of the stakes; three-quarters of a mile; closed 
with twenty-two nominations, 

Second ce.—The Le eee | Jockey Club Purse, 
$1.500; for all ages; mile heats, best three in five; first 
horse $1,000, second horse $350, third horse $150. 

Third Race.—Purse $500; for beaten horses, all 
ages; those beaten once, allowed 5 Ibs; twice 10 Ibs; 
three times 14 Ibs; first horse $350, second horse 
$100, third horse $50; one and a half miles. 


FIFTH DAY—FRIDAY, JULY 5. 


First Race.—Hurdle race, for all ages: Welter 
weights; two miles; eight hurdles; a $600: first 

orse $450, second horse $100, th’ rd horse $50. 

Second e.—Purse 


1,000, for all ages; dash of 
three miles; first horse 


, second horse $100, third 


horse $50. 

Third Race,—Monmouth Sequel Stakes; value $800 
added to a sweepstakes of each, B Ps for three 
year olds; winner of the Jersey Derby Stakes to 
carry 5 Ibs extra; the second horse to receive $200, 
and the third $100 out of the stakes; two miles; 
closed with twenty-four nominations. 

No entry fee ch to purses. 

In all cases where there is a division of the purse, 
a Lae walking over will be entitled to first portion 
only. 


e floating piven, Plymouth Rock and Jesse 
Hoyt, capable of carrying thousands, will leave pier 
No, 28, foot of Murray street, at stated hours, as ad- 
vertised. Passengers will reach the course in one 
hour anda half. The accommodations going to the 
course, while there, and returning, will be unequaled 

The Camden & Amboy Railroad Company will run 
special trains, 2% hours from Philadelphia, during 
the meetings, 

Pools will be sold every evening, at the West End 
Hotel, Long Branch, and on the course, every day, 
during the races, by Underwood & MeGowan. 

JOUN HOEY, President. 

W E Raywor, Secretary. 


Billiard Tables. 


KAVANAGH & DECKER'’S IMPROVED BIL- 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cai- 
Rt cushion, at greatl gt en New 5x!0 


‘ables, complete, $275 cach, and other sizes at cor- 
responding rates. arerooms, corner of Canal and 
Ceutre Streets. 


_ - 


C. M. MOSEMAN & BRO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE HARNESS 
AND 
SADDLERY 


To suit every Purpose. 





Also fine Road, Carria 


and Sweat Blankets, Sheets, 
Nets, Whips, Boots, 


uzzles, Halters, Surcingles, 
Bandages and Bitting Rigs, fine Gold and Silver 
Martingale Chains and mts of the latest patterns. 
Also new and excellent styles of fine Road, Coach and 
Track Harness always on hand or made to order. 

The largest variety of Harness of all grades and 
styles of any use in New York (no exceptions.) 

hitney’s Neatsfoot Harness Soap. 


WAREROOMS, 
114 Chambers St., N. Y. 





BARKER & CHASE’S 
CITY AUCTION MART, 
’ AND N. Y. TATTERSALL', 


S. W. CORNER BROADWAY & 39rn §r., N. Y. 


Maj. C. W. BARKER, Auctioneer. 


REGULAR SALES OF 


HORSES, CARRIAGES, HARNESS, &C., 
Every Wednesday and Saturday. 


A large Driving Ring for Showing Horses on Sale, 
the only one in the City. Stock of all kinds always 
on hand, at Private Sale. Outside Sales Solicited 
and promptly attended to. 


Maj. C. W. BARKER & L. C. CHASE. 
Proprietors. 


XCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK. 
874 Sixth Avenue, Corner Twenty-third street, 
New York. 


Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 
Monday, Wednesday and Saturday evening from 6 to 
8 o'clock, 

B. fF. BEEKMAN, President. 
Isaac 8S. Barrett, Secretary. 


H. K. Tuvrser, 
James WALLACE, 
ice Pres’ts. 





WOOD CARPETINC. 
THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF'G CO. 
480 Broapway. 
Offices, stone, Ritchens, sa 









leons, 8c. ‘oot; diniu 
halls, vestibules ant 
= in elegant parquet, 


m 5c. to $1.00 per foot. 
Inlaid and solid Hard Wood 
joors from 60c, per foot in new 
and elegant designs. 

Send stamp for 
pamphlet. 


GREAT CHANC FOR AGENTS. 
Do you want an agency, or traveling, witht 
achance to make $5 to g30 per day sellin 
our new 7-strand White Wire Clothes Lines? 

‘forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address at once Hudson River Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y., 
or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 


nae illustrated 











TAKE 
No medicine which will increase the deran; 


ent of 
asystem already disordered by disease. Violent ca- 
thartics that sweep through the bowels like a cata- 
ract, prostrating the strength and irritating the deli- 
cate b of the y canal, are never 
needful. The best 





COUNSEL 


that caa be given to persons suffering from dyspepsia, 
bilious complaints, constipation, or any disorder 
affecting the stomach, the liver, or the excretive or- 
gans, is to tone, cleanse and regulate these important 
viscera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
This agreeable alterative operates 


TH 
the utmost mildness, yet thoroughly restores the 
functional action of the digestive organs and the in- 
testines, and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 
sique. For more than a hundred years the water of 
the Seltzer Spa has been considered the finest correc- 
tive in the world, and this preparation is chemically 
identical with it. If 

YOUR 


compinint is indigestion, costiveness, nervous debi- 
y, bili 





MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 

revent alteration — 
he points are ipked 


fibre of th. rand 
cannot be sunteed 
by chemicals. The 
oved forward by the upward action of the 
lever of the machine. Price $20. 
J. G. MOODY, 
68 Trinity Building. P. O. Box ovas, New York, 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR’ 








and netraie the | aq 


, gravel. or any affection of the kid- 
neys, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled purgative, but Riso a gene- 
ral invigorant, and that its saline principle has a pow- 
erful sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 
the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 


REASON 


and common sense in determining the merits of a 
medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 

vantages which a specific so gentle, safe and certain 
in its operation has over the nauseous and angent 
drugs which exhaust the bodily energies of the - 
tient, and literally scourge his internal o niegton 
without affecting a radical cure Invalids, TAKE 
COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and select the remedy 
which tones while it regulates, and leaves no sting 





Seid oy all Orugaiste, 


THE ALBION, 


$5 A YEAR, 
Offers Parton's Celebrated Chromo of 
“SUNSET ON THE HUDSON,” 


Or TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as Pre- 
miums. These alone are worth double the amount of 
subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism, 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
FrnanciaL REPORTS 
AND THES 
CREAM OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 





The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 #0 
per annum :— 


CHALON’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

ALLAn’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Sruart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANELIN, 28x21. 

Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buck.Er’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 

Portrait oF GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 

Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER? 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

Wanpvesrorpe’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 33x25. 

LANDsEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LanpstEr’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

LanpDsEER's DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WANDESFORDE's FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, 

Wrixins’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 

WanpDeEs¥ForDE’s DR. KANE, 30x29. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBIon, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER aBBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON, 28x22. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


The following are the advertising rates: 


30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 


= = * three months, 
a. °* - six months. 
as ° one year. 


The ALBION will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of all-arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
month after their subscription becémes due. After 
that time $5 will be the invariable charge with 
out any premiums. For city subscribers $5, delivered 
by carriers. 

Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
roprietor of the ALBIon, or by Registered Lette<. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal authorities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against losses by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 
In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 


fact. 


Specimen Copies, with full List of Premiums, sent 
on request. 


Address, 
PIERCY WILSON, 


THE ALBION, 


a 


confer a favor by acquainting the office with the I 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 
CUNARD LINE. 


EsTaBLIsHED 1840. 
The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships, 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORE, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sail every week—From New York every 
Wednesday at Saturday. From Boston every Sa- 





Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
By Steamers not Ca: Steerage.—First Clase, 
£26; Second Class, at ye 
By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Gnineas, according to accommodation. 
From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodati 


ation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

h Bills of given for Belfast, Glasgow, 

Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 


‘CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenr. 
Reduction in Passage Rates. 


ANCHOR LINE. 


Steamers sail every WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 
DAY toand from 
NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
Calling at Londonderry to land Mails and Passengers, 
Passengers booked and forwarded to and from all 
railway stations in Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
orway, Sweden, or Denmark and America as safely, 
speedily, comfortably and cheaply as by any other 
route or line. 
<THE NEW DEPARTURES. 








— 


EX naa ERS. EXTRA STEAMERS, 

Europea. ....Sat., June 15.| Assyria....Wed., June 12. 
Anglia. . “™ June 22.; Olympia.. “ June 19. 
inde... . “ June 29.) Caledonia. “* June 26. 
California.. ‘ July 6.| Iowa...... “ July 3. 
Australia... “ Suly 13.| Trinacria.. “ July 10. 
Columbia... ‘+ July 20.| Britannia.. ‘“* July 17. 





at pose, from Pier No. > —_ River. to Ls , 
tes of passage, payable in currency, to Liverpool, 

Glasgow or Derry. 

Wednesdays’ steamers, Cabin, $60. 

First cabins, a and $75, according to location. 

Cabin excursion tickets good for twelve months, 
securing best accommodations, $120. 

Intermediate, $33; steerage, $28. 

Certi: can be bought here by 


those wishing to send for their friends. 
Drafts issued, payable on presentation. 


Apply at the pa a offices to 
HEND IRSON BROTHERS, No. 7 Bowling-green. _ 





NEW YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL. 
NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 


ORLD. 

REPUBLIC, ATLANTIC, 

Ic, MAJESTIC, ADRIATIC. 
, 6,000 tons burd 600 h. p. each. 

Sailing from New York on SATU Rpays, from Li- 

veaee on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 

following. 

-_ the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 

ty, 

gers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 

valled, —- 

SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 
Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and _ bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Su ms and steward pany th t 
TES—Saloon, $80 gold. Steerage, currency, 
Those wishing to send for friends from the Old Coun- 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, 


‘ booked to or from all s of America, 


Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, ete. 


etc. 
Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 
Drafts from £! upwards. 
For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 pPutew, New York. 
J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 


For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
[NMAN LINE OF MAIL 8 SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
TERNATE TUESDAYS. : 

Rates of Passage. 


BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 

















Payable in Gold. Pa: 
CABIN....... .. $75 | STEE 
to Londo’ 80| Do to London 
Do to Paris. bi) to Paris 
Do toHalifax,N.S. 20| Do toHalifax, 


PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 
First Carn. STEERAGE. 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 


OS aes 
Site iaieibomien so 4 


Tickets sold to and from England, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates. 
For furth 


er information, ‘apply at the Company's 
offices. 
. JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 
NATIONAL STEAMSHIP 
tive. 


FORTNIGHTLY TO anv FROM LONDON DIRECT. 
From Piers 44 and 47 North River. 





QTEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 





To Liverpool or Queenstown : 
eee @ ines nicomel $75 —— Currency 
me id from Liverp’], Queenstown. $65 and $75 ** 
* to —_: or Queenstown and Return : “ 
on. 


Steerage, to Liverpool, Queenstown or Lon 
« paid from Liverpool, Queenstown, 
, Londonderry, - oy -.- $32 “ 
For freight or passage apply at the Orrick oF THE 
Company, €9 Broadway. 


$28" 











39 Park Row, New York, 








F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 
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TWO QUEENS IN WESTMINSTER. 
BY HENRY MORFORD. 


In the Chapel of Henry the Seventh, 
Where the sculptured ceilings rare _ 
Show the conquered stone-work hanging 

Like cobweb films in air, 
There are held two shrines in keeping, 
Whose memories closely press— 
The tomb of the Rose of Secdesd. 
And that of svout Queen Bess. 


Each side of the sleeping Tudor 
They lie; and over their dust 

The canopies mould and blacken, 
And the gilding gathers rust ; 

While, low on the marble tablet, 
Each effigied in stone, 

They lie, as they went to judgment, 
Uncrowned, and cold, and alone. 


Beside them pass the thousands, 
Each day ; and hundreds strive 
To read the whole of the lesson 
That is known to no man alive, 
Of which was the more to be pitied, 
Or which the more to be feared, 
The half masculine petulant ruler, 
Or the woman too close endeared. 


One weakened her land with faction, 
One strengthened with bands of steel, 

One died on the black-draped scaffold, 
One broke on old-age’s wheel. 

And both—oh, sweet Heaven, the pity !— 
Felt the thorns in the rim of the crown, 

Far more than the sweep of the ermine, 
Or the ease of the regal down. 


Was the Stuart of Scotland plotting 
For her royal sister’s all ? 

Was it hatred, in crown or in person, 
Drove the Tudor to wish her fall ? 

Was there guilty marriage with Bothwell, 
And black crime at the Kirk of Field? 
And what meed how the smothered passion 

That for Essex stood half revealed 


Dark questions !—and who shall solve them ? 
Not one, till the great assize, 
When royal secrets and motives 
Shall be opened to commonest eyes. 
Not even by bookworm students, 
Who shall dig, and cavil, and grope, 
And keep to the ear learned promise, 
While they break it to the hope. 


Ah, well !—there is one sad lesson 
Made clear to us all, at the worst— 

Of two forces, made quite incarnate, 
And that oy blessed and cursed : 

With the English woman, all-conquering, 
Was Power, with its handmaid Pride: 

With the Scottish walked hot-browed Passion, 
Calling lovers to her side. 


And the paths were the paths of ruin, 
Of disease and of wo, to both— 
With their guerdon the sleepless pillow, 
And their weapon the broken troth ; 
And each, when she died, might have shuddered 
To know that she had failed to find 
So near an approach to contentment 
As that felt by some landless hind. 


Ah, well, again !—they are sleeping 
Divided, yet side by side; 

And the lesson were far less heedful 
If their sepulchres severed wide ; 

And well, for Bess and for Marie, 
That the eyes, to judge them at last, 

Will be free from the veils and the glamors 
Blinding all, in,the present and the past. 

—The Aldine. 


—__>____. 

THE YELLOW FLAG. 
BY EDMUND YATES, 

CHAPTER VII—IN THE CITY. 


The descriptions of the great house of Calverl ° 
pany, given respectively w Mr. and Mrs. Calver Bag Mase 
differing essentially in many particulars, had each a sub- 
stratum of truth. The house had been founded half a cen- 
tury before by John Lorraine, the eldest son of a broken- 
down but ancient family in the north of England, who in 
v7 early years had been sent up to London to shift for him- 
self, and arriving there with the conventional half-crown in 
his pocket, was, of course, destined to fame and fortune. 
Needless to say that, like so many other merchant princes 
heroes of history far more veracious than this, his first ex- 


periences were those of strugglin i 
books, he ran the errands, he Senna ay, 0 kept the 


etched an i i - 

ter—the old East India agent in Geet Oe Hee ae 
his intelligence and industry recommended himself to the 
; ces of his superiors; and was not only able to main- 
tain himself in a respectable position, but to provide for his 
two younger brothers, who were sip ing from the fount of 
learning, at the grammar-school of Penrith. These junior 
Scions being brought to town, and applying themselves, not 
indeed, with the same energy as their elder brother but with 
& passable amount of interest and care to the duties set be- 
fore them, were taken into partnership by John Lorraine 
when he went into business for himself, and helped, in a 
certain degree, to establish the fortunes of the house. Of 
these fortunes John Lorraine was the mainspring and the 
principal producer; he had wonderful powers of foresight 
and uncommon shrewdness in estimating the chances of any 
Meare Proposed to him, and with all these he was bold and 
a y ; “far too bold,” his old employers said, with shaking 
eads, as they saw him gradually, but surely, outstripping 


y | George Gurwood himself. 





them in the race; “far too lucky,” his detractors growled, 
when they saw speculation, which had been offered to them 


_|and promptly declined, prosper auriferously in John Lor- 


raine’s hands. 

As soon as John Lorraine saw the tide of fortune strongly 
setting in, he took to himself a wife, the daughter of one of 
his City friends, a man of tolerable wealth and great expe- 
rience, who in his early y * had befriended the struggling 
boy, and who thought his daughter could not have achieve 
higher honor or greater happiness. Whatever honor or hap- 
piness may have accrued to the young lady on her marriage 
did not last long, for, shortly after giving birth to her first 
child, a daughter, she died, and thenceforward Jobn Lor- 
raine devoted his life to the little girl, and to the increased 
fortune which she was to inherit. When little Jane had 
arrived at a more than marriageable age, and from a pretty 
fubsy baby had grown into a thin, acidulated, opinionated wo- 
nan (a result attributed to the manner in which she had been 
spoiled by her indulgent father), John Lorraine’s mind was 
mainly exercised as to what manner of man would pro 
for her with a likelihood of success. Hitherto, love affairs 
had been things almost unknown to his Jane, not from any 
unwillingness on her part to make their acquaintance, but 
principally because, notwithstanding the fortune which it 
was known she would bring to her husband, none of the few 
young men who from time to time dined solemnly in the 
old-fashioned house in Brunswick-square, or acted as cavalier 
to its mistress to the Ancient Concerts, or the King’s Theatre, 
could make up their minds to address her in anything but the 
most common phrases. That Miss Jane had a will of her 
own, and a tart manner of expressing her intention of hav- 
ing that will fulfilled, was also matter of common gossip: 
stories were current among the clerks at Mincing-lane of the 
“wigging” which they had heard her administering to her 
father, when she drove down to fetch him away in her cha- 
riot, and when he kept her unduly waiting; the household 
servants in Brunswick-square had their opinion of Miss Jane’s 
temper, and the tradesmen in the neighborhood looked for- 
ward to the entrance of her thin, dark figure into their shops 
every Tuesday morning, for the performance of settling the 
books, with fear and trembling. 

Old John Lorraine, fully appreciating his daughter's infirmi- 
ties, though partly from affection, partly from fear, he never 
took upon himself to rebuke them, ee to think that the 
fairy prince who was to wake this morally slumbering virgin 
to a sense of something better, to larger views and higher 
aims, to domestic happiness and married bliss, would never 
arrive. He came at last, however, in the person of George 
Gurwood, a big, broad-shouldered, jovial fellow, who, as a 
son of another of Lorraine’s early friends, had some time pre- 
viously been admitted as a age aed into the house. Lvery- 
body liked -looking, jolly George Gurwood. Lambton 
Lorraine and Lowther Lorraine, who, though now frowing 
elderly men, had retained their bachelor tastes and habits, 
and managed to get through a great portion of the income 
accruing to them from the business, were delighted with his 
jovial manners, his sporting tendencies, his convivial predi- 
ections. When the fact of George’s paying his addresses to 
their niece was first promulgated, Lambton had a serious talk 
with his genial partner, warning him against tying himself 
for life to a woman with whom he had no single feeling in 
common: But George laughed at the caution, and declined 
to be guided by it. “Miss Lorraine was not much in his 
line,” he said; “ perhaps a little given to tea and psalm-smit- 
ing, but it would come all right; he should get her into a 
different way; and as the dear old guv’nor” (by which title 
George always affectionately spoke of his senior partner) 
“seemed to wish it, he was not going to stand in the way. 
He wanted a home, and Jane should make him a jolly one, 
he’d take care of that.” 

Jane Lorraine married George Gurwood, but she did not 
make hima home. Her rigid bearing and unyielding temper 
were too strong for his plastic, pliable nature: for many 
months the struggle for mastery was carried on between 
them, but in the end George—jolly George no longer—gave 
way. He had made a tolerable good fight of it, and had used 
every means in his power to induce her to be less bitter, less 
furtive, less inexorable in the matters of his dinings-out, his 
sporting transactions, his constant desire to see his table sur- 
rounded by —— company. “I have tried to gentle 
her,” he said to Lowther Lorraine one day, “as I would a 
horse, and there has never been one of them yet that I could 
not coax and pet into good temper; I’d spend any amount of 
money on her, and let her have her own way in mést things 
if she would only just let me have mine in afew. I have 
tried her with a sharp bit and a "wed of ‘ persuaders,’ but that 
was no more use than the gentling! She’s as hard as nails, 
Lowther, my boy, and I don’t see my way out of it, that’s the 
truth. So come along and have a B and 8.” 

If having a B and S—George’s abbreviation for soda-water 
and brandy—would have helped him to see his way out of 
his difficulties, he would speedily have been able to perceive 
it, for thencefor ward his consumption of that and many other 
kinds of liquids was enormous. Wretched in his home, 
George Gurwood took to drinking to drown care, but, as in 
most similar cases, the demon proved himself far too buoyant 
to be overwhelmed even by the amount which George poured 
upon him. He was drinking morning, noon, and night, and 
was generally in a more or less muddled state. When he 
went to business, which was now very seldom, some of the 
clerks in the office laughed at him, which was bad enough, 
while others pitied him, which was worse. The story of 
George’s dissipation was carefully kept from John Lorraine, 
who had virtually retired from the business, and devoted 
himself to nursing his rheumatism, and to superintending the 
education of his grandson, a fine boy of five or six years of 
age, but Lambton and Lowther held many colloquies to- 
gether, the end of them all being their both agreeing that 
they could not tell what was to be done with George Gur- 
wood. What was to be done with him was soon settled by 
Even his powerful constitution 
had been unable to withstand the ravages which constant 
drinking had inflicted upon it. He was seized with an attack 
of delirium tremens while attending a race meeting at War- 
wick, and during the temporary absence of the night nurse 
jolly George Gurwood terminated his earthly career ny jump- 
~ from the bedroom window of the hotel into the yard 

ow. 

Then it was that the investigation of the affairs of the firm, 
consequent upon the death of one of the partners, revealed 
the serious state in which matters stood. All the name and 
fame, the iarge fortune, the enormous colonial business, the 
commercial credit which John Lorraine had spent his life in 
building up, had been gradually crumbling away. Two 
es more of this decadence, such as the perusal of the firm’s 

ks exhibited had taken place during the last ten years, 
and the great house of Lorraine Brothers would be in the 





ptcy Court. Then it was that Mr. Calverley, hitherto 





only known as a plodding, reliable head clerk, thoroughly 
conversant with all details of business, but never having 
shown any peculiar capabilities, came forward and made his 
mark, At the meeting of the creditors he expounded his 
views so lucidly, and showed so plainly how, by reorganising 
the business in every d ment, it could once more be put 
on a safe and proper fodting, and reinstated in its old position 
as one of the leading houses in the City, that the helm was at 
once put into his hands. So safely and prosperously did he 
steer the ship that, before old John Lortelne died, he saw the 
business in Mincing-lane, though no longer conducted under 
its old name (Mr. Calverley had made a point of that, and 
had insisted on claiming whatever was due to his ability and 
exertions), more flourishing than in its best days; while 
Lambton and Lowther, who had been paid out at the reor- 
ganisation of affairs, and had thought themselves very lucky 
at escaping being sucked in by the expected whirlpool, were 
disgusted at the triumphant results of the operations of a man 
by whom oa: had set so little store, and complained indiy- 
nantly of their ill-treatment. 

And then John Calverley, who, as one of the necessities 
involved in carrying out his business transactions, had been 
frequently brought into communication with the widowed 
Mrs. Gurwood, first conceived the idea of making her an 
ofter of marriage. Pretty near forty years of his life had 
been spent in a state of bachelorhood, though he had not 
been without the comforts of a home. He was thoroughly 
domesticated by nature, simple in his tastes, shy and shrink- 
ing from society, and en by his unceasing labor during 
the day, that it was his happiness at night to put aside from 
his mind everythiag relating, however remotely, to his —_ 
toil, and to sit drinking his tea, and placidly chatting, 
ing, or listening to his old mother, from whom since his child- 
hood he had never been separated. The first great grief of 
John Calverley’s life, the death of this old lady, took place 
very shortly after he had assumed the reins of government in 
Mincing-lane, and since then his home had been dull and 
cheerless. He sorely felt the want of a companion, but he 
knew nobody whom he could ask to share his lot. He had 
but rare opportunities of making the acquaintance of any 
ladies, but Mrs. Gurwood had been thrown in his way by 
chance, and, after some little hesitation, he ventured to pro- 
pose to her. The proposition was not d ble to Jane 
Gurwood. For some time past she had felt the loss of some 
constantly present object on which to vent her bile; her 
tongue and her temper were both becoming rusty by disuse, 
and in the meek, pleasant little man, now rich and well-to- 
do, she thought she saw a very fitting recipient for both. So 
John Calverley and Jane Gurwood were married, with what 
result we have already seen. 

The offices in Mincing-lane remained pretty much in the 
same state as they had been in old John Lorraine’s day. They 
had been painted, of course, many times since he first entered 
upon their occupation, but in the heart of the City the bril- 
liancy of paint does not last very long, and in a very few 
months after the ladders and scaffoldings had been removed, 
the outside woodwork relapsed into its state of grubbiness. 
There was a talk at one time of making some additions to the 
building in order to provide accommodation for the 
increased staff of clerks which it had been found necessary to 
engage, but Mr. Calverley thought that the rooms a 
occupied by Lambton and Lowther Lorraine would do very 
well for the newly appointed young —— and there 
accordingly they set up their high desks and stools, their 
enormous ledgers and day-books. The elderly men, who had 
been John Lorraine’s colleagues and subordinates in bygone 
years, still remained attached to the business, but their em- 
ployer, not unmindful of the good services — had rendered, 
and conscious, perhaps, that without their aid he might have 
had some difficulty in carrying out his reorganisation so suc- 
cessfully, took means to lighten their duties and to place 
them rather in the position of overseers and superintendents, 
leaving the grinding desk-work to be performed by their ju- 
niors. Of these young gentlemen there were several. They 
inhabited the lower floor of the warehouse, and the most 
presentable of them were told off to see any stray customers 
that might enter. The ships’ captains, the brokers, and the 
consignees, knew their way about the premises, and passed in 
and out unheeded, but occasionally strangers arrived with 
letters of introduction, or foreign merchants put in a fantastic 
appearance, and for the benefit of these there was a small 
pm waiting-room set apart, with one or other of the pre- 
sentable clerks to attend to them. ; 

About a fortnight after Pauline’s first visit, about the mid- 
dle of the day, Mr. Walker, one of the clerks, entered the 
office, and proceeded to hang up his hat and to doff his coat, 
preparatory to putting on a sporting-looking garment made 
of shepherd’s plaid, with extremely short tails, ané liberally 
garnished with ink spots. Judging from his placid, satisfied 
appearance, and from the fact that he carried a toothpick be- 
tween his lips, which he was elegantly chewing, one might 
have guessed, without fear of contradiction, that Mr. Walker 
had just returned from dinner. 

“ ‘You shouldn't 7 yourself in this way, Postman, you 
really shouldn’t,” said Mr. Briscoe, one of the presentable 
clerks aforenamed. “ You will spoil your digestion if you 
do; and fancy what a calamity that would be to a man of 
your figure. You have only been out an hour and a quarter, 
and I understand they have sent round from Lake’s to New- 
gate Market for some more joints.” eo 

“ Don’t you be funny, William,” said Mr. Walker, wiping 
his lips, and slowly climbing on to his stool; “ it isn’t in your 
line, and you might hurt yourself.” E 

“ Hurt myself,” echoed Mr. Briscoe. “TI will hurt you, and 
spoil your appetite too, when I get the chance, keeping a fel- 
low hanging on here, waiting for his luncheon, while you are 
gorging yourself to repletion for one and ninepeuce. Only 
you wait till next week, when it’s my turn to go out at one, 
and you'll see what a twist I'll give you. However, one 
comfort is, I’m off at last.” And Mr. Briscoe jumped from 
his seat, and proceeded towards the hat-pegs. 

“ No, you're not,” said Mr. Walker, who had commenced a 
light dessert on a half-hundred of walnuts, which he had pur- 
chased at a stall on his way; “there’s a party just come into 
the private office, William, and as you're picked out for that 
berth on account of your beauty and superior manners, you 
will have to attend to her. A female party, do you hear, 
William ; so brush your hair, and pull down your wristbands, 
and make a swell of yourself.” ms 

Mr. Briscoe looked with great disgust towards the partition 
through the dulled glass, on which he saw the outline of a 
female figure, then, stepping across, he opened a pane in the 
glass, and inquired what was wanted. | 

“T called here some time ago,” said Pauline, for it was 
“and left a letter for Mr. Calverley. I was told he was 


h 
as but would return in a few days. Perhaps he 


out of town, 
is now here?” 





“ Mr, Calverley has returned,” said Mr. Briscoe, in his most 
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fascinating manner, a compound of the familiarity with which 
he addressed the waitresses in the eating-houses and the non- 
chalance with which he regarded the duchesses in the Park. 
“T believe he is engaged just now, but I will let him know 
you are here. What name shall I say ?” 

“Say Madame Du Tertre, if you ptease,” said Pauline ; 
“and mention that he has already had a letter from me.” 

Mr. Briscoe bowed, and delivered his message through a 
— tube which communicated with Mr. Calverley’s 
room. In reply he was instructed to bring the lady up- 
stairs, and bidding Pauline follow him, he at once introduced 
her into the presence of his chief. 

As his visitor entered, Mr. Calverley rose from the desk at 
which he was seated, and graciously motioned her to a chair, 
looking hard at her from under his light eyebrows meanwhile. 

Pauline was the first to speak. After she had seated 
herself, anit Mr. Calverley bad resumed his place at his 
de k, she Jeaned forward und said, “ I have the p.easure of 
addressing Mr. Calverley ?” 

“That is my name,” said John, with a bow and pleasant 
smile. “In what way can I have the pleasure of being of 
service to you?” 

“ You speak kindly, Mr. Calverley, and your appearance is 
just what I had expected. You received a letter from me—a 
strange letter you thought it ; is it not so?” 

“ Well,” said John, “ it was not the sort of letter I have 
been in the habit of receiving, it was not strictly a business 
kind of letter, you know.” 

“Tt was not addressed to you in your strictly business ca- 
pacity, Mr. Calverley ; it was written from the beart, a thing 
which does not often enter into business matters, I believe. 
It was written because I have heard of you as a man of be- 
nevolence and charity, interested in the fate of foreigners and 
exiles, able, if willing, to do what I wish.” 

“ My dear madam,” said John Calverley, “I fear you much 
exaggerate any good qualities I may possess. The very na- 
ture of my business throws me into constant communication 
with people from other countries, and if they are unfortunate 
I endeavor to help them to the best of my power. Such 
power is limited to the giving away of small sums of moncy, 
and helping them to return to their native country, to getting 
them employment if they desire to remain here, or recom- 
mending them to hospitals if they are ill; but yours is a pe- 
cu.iar case, if I recollect your letter rightly; 1 have it here, 
and can refer to it——” 

“There is no occasion to do that. I can explain more 
fully and more promptly by word of mouth. Mine is, as you 
say, 4 peculiar case. I am the daughter of a retired officer of 
—— who lived at Lyons. At his death I married Mon- 
sieur Du Tertre, who was engaged as a traveller for one of 
the large silk factories there. He was frequently coming to 
England, and spoke the language well. He taught it to me, 
and I, to aid an income which was but small, taught it again 
to several pupils in my native city. My husband, like most 
Frenchmen of his class, took a vivid interest in politics, and 
was — up in several of the more prominent Republican 
societi¢és. One day, immediately after his return from a 
foreign omen i he was arrested, and since then, save on the 
day of his trial, I have not set eyes upon him. I know not 
where he is; he may be in the cachots of Mont Saint 
Michele; he may be kept au secret in the Conciergerie ; he 
may be exiled to Cayenne; I know not. All I know is, I 
shall never see him again. ‘Avecces gens la il faut en, 
finir, was all the reply I could get to my inquiries—they 
must be finished, done with, stamped out, what you will. 
There,” continued Pauline, brushing her eyes with her hand- 
kerchief, “ it is not often that I give way, monsieur; my life 
is too stern and too hard for that. After he was taken frem 
me I could remain in Lyons on longer. It is not alone upon 
the heads of families that the Imperial Government revenges 
itself, so I came away to England, bringing with me all that 
I had saved, all that I could scrape together, after selling 
everything we possessed, and the result is that I have, mon- 
sieur, asum of two thousand pounds, which I wish to place 
in your bands, begging you to invest it in such a manner as 
will enable me to live honestly, and with something like 
decency, for the remainder of my days.” 

John Calverley bad listened to this recital with great 
attention, and when Pauline ceased speaking he said to her 
with a half-grave smile: “The remainder of your days, 
madam, is likely, I hope, to be a tolerably long period, for 
you are evidently quite a young woman. py with regard 
to Dy proposition, you — say it is unbusiness-like, 
and I must confess it strikes me as being so in the highest 
degree. You know nothing of me, beyond seeing my name 
as a subscriber to certain charities, or having heard it men- 
tioned as-that of a man who takes some interest in assisting 
foreigners in distress, and yet you offer to place in my hands 
what constitutes your entire fortune, and intrust me with the 
disposal of it. I really do not think,” said John Calverley, 
hesitating, “ I can possibly undertake——” 

“One moment, Mr. Calverley,” said Pauline. “The 
responsibility of declining to take this money will be far 
greater than of accepting it, for if you decline to act for me I 
will consult no ove else ; 1 will act on my own impulse, and 
shall probably either invest the sum in some swindling com- 
pany, or squander and spend it.” 

“You must not do that,” said John, promptly ; “ you must 
not think of doing that. Two thousand pounds is not a very 
large sum of money, but, properly invested, a lady without 
encumbrance,” said John, with a dim recollection of the 
formula of servants’ advertisements, “ might live very com- 
fortably on the interest, more especially if she had no home 
to keep up.” 

“ But, monsieur, [ must always have a home, a lodging, a 
something to live in,” said Pauline, with a shrug. 

“ Yes, of course,” said John Calverley, rather absently, for 
at the moment a notable plan had suggested itself to him, 
and he was revolving it in his mind. Where are you living 
now, Madame Du Tertre ?” 

“TI have a lodging—a bed-room—in Poland-street,” she 
replied. 

“ Dear me,” said John Calverley, in horrified amazement. 
“ Poland-street? I know, ef course; back of the Pantheon 
—very stuffy and grimy, children playing battledore and 
shuttlecock in the street, organ-men and fish-barrows, and all 
tha: kind of thing; not at all pleasant.” 

“No,” said Pauline, with a repeti'ion of her shrug; “ but 
beggars have no choice, as the proverb says.” 

“ Did it ever ocenr to you,” said John, nervously, “ that 
you might become a companion to a lady—quite comfortable, 
you know, and well treated, made one of the family, in point 
of fact?’ he added, again recurring to the advertisement 
formula. 

Pauline’s eyes glistened at once, but her voice was quite 
calm as she said: “I have never thought of such a thing. I 
don’t know whether I should like it. It would, of course, 
depend upon the family.” 





“ Of course,” assented John. “I was thinking of—— Do 
you play the piano, Madame Du Tertre ?” 

“Oh yes, sufficiently well.” 

“ Ah,” said John, unconsciously, “ some of it does go a long 
way. Well, I was thinking that perha 2s 
‘ “Mrs. Calverley, sir,” said Mr. Briscoe, throwing open the 
oor. 

Mrs. Calverley walked into the room, looking so stern apd 
defiant that her husband saw he must take imme ‘ite action 
to prevent the outbreak of a storm. Since tha! evening in 
Great Walpole-street, when John Calverley bad plucked up 
his spirit, and ventured to assert himself, his wife, though 
cold and grim as ever, had kept more outward control over 
her temper, and had almost ceased to give vent to the viru- | 
lent raillery in which she formerly indulged. Like most 
despots she had been paralysed when her meek slave rebelled 
against her tyranny, and had stood in perpetual fear of him 
ever since. 

“You come at a very opportune moment, Jane,” sajd John 
Calverley. 

“Tt scarcely seems so,” said his wife, from between her 
closed lips. “I was afraid I might be regarded as an unplea- 
sant interruption to a private interview.” 

“It is I, madam,” said Pauline, rising, “ who am the inter- 
rupter here. My business with Mr. Calverley is ended, and I 
will now retire.’ 

“Pray stay, Madame Du Tertre,” said John, motioning 
her again to her chair. “ This lady, Jane, is Madame Du 
Tertre, a foreigner and a stranger in England.” 

“ But not a stranger to the history of Madame Calverley,” 
said Pauline, rising gracefully; “ not a stranger to the bene- 
ficence, the charities, the piety of Mademoiselle Lorraine ; 
not astranger,” she added, in a lower tone, “to the sainted 
sufferings of Madame Gurwood. Ah, madame! though I 
have been but a very short time in this great City of London, 
I have heard of you, of your religion, and your goodness, 
end Iam honored in the opportunity of being able to kiss 
your hand.” And suiting the action to the word, Pauline 
took Jane Calverley’s plum-colored gauntlet into her own 
neatly gloved palm, and pressed it to her lips. 

Mrs. Calverley was so taken aback at this performance that, 
beyond muttering “not worthy,” and “too generous,” she 
said nothing. But her husband marked the faint blush of 
satisfaction which spread over her clay-colored complexion, 
and took advantage of the impression made to say : 

“Madame Du Tertre, my dear Jane, is a French lady, a 
widow with a small fortune, which she wishes me to invest 
for her in the best way possible. In the mean time she is a 
stranger here in Pow he as I said before, and she has no 
comfortable lodging and no friends. Ithought perhaps that, 
as I am compelled by business to be frequently absent from 
home, and am likely to continue to be so, it might break the 
loneliness of pe life if Madame Du Tertre, who speaks our 
language well, and plays the piano, and is no doubt generally 
accomplished, might come as your visitor for a short time, 
and then if you found you suited each other, one might 
make some more permanent arrangement.” 

When Jane Calverley first entered the room and saw a 
lady gossiping with her husband, she thought she had dis- 
covered the means of bringing him to shame, and making 
his life a burden to him. Now in his visitor she saw, as she 
—— a woman possessing qualities such as she admired, 
but for which she never gave her husband credit, and one 
who ~— render her efficient aid in her life’s campaign 
against him. Even if what had been told her were false, and 
that this woman were an old friend of his, as a visitor in 
Great Walpole-street Mrs. Calverley would have ber under 
her own eye, and she believed sufficiently in her own powers 
of penetration to enable her to judge of the relations between 
them. So that after a little more talk the visit was deter- 
mined on, and it was arranged that the next day Madame 
Du Tertre should remove to her new quarters. 

“And now,” said Pauline, as she knocked at Mr. Mogg’s 
door, whither the Calverley’s carriage had brought her, “ and 
now, Monsieur Tom Durham, gare a vous! For this day I 
have laid the beginning of the train which, sooner or later, 
shall blow your newly built castle of happiness into the 
air ” 

To be continued. 
———__ 


MY FIRST DUEL. 


It is the fashion nowadays in this country to reprobate 
dueling as foolish and immoral. However much it may still 
linger among other civilized nations, we, at any rate (so we 
tell ourselves,) have drifted far away from the absurd habit 
of considering a cartel as the necessary consequence of the 
slightest provocation—the most effectual settlement of every 
trivial dispute. 

It may perhaps be doubted whether the entire abandon- 
ment of the practice of dueling has, in its results, been pro- 
ductive of unmitigated good; whether cases have not arisen, 
and do not frequently arise, of which a duel would be by far 
the most satisfactory solution—cases in which the most 
severe moralist could scarcely sternly condemn the course— 
where a man might take his own life in his hand for the sake 
of inflicting well- merited puaishment upon another, and yet 
hope to meet with no harsh inexorable doom if summoned 
to the presence of the all merciful Judge; where the mere 
knowledge that a certain line of action must inevitably be 
pursued at the risk of his own life would suffice to deter a 
man from an infamous, and, in this age, too little punished 
crime. Such cases, however, if they exist at all, are, it must 
be admitted, rare; and at any rate, dueling is now extinct in 
England. Nevertheless, it is not so very many years ago 
since the practice fell into disrepute, and Pome afi a vivid 
a of all the incidents connected with my own first 

uel. 

Malta, in 18—, not Malta asit is now; no mighty casemated 
fort towering in colossal strength below the cca ; no 
huge cavernous tank or naval prison on Corradino; no dry 
dock at the Marsa—no, not Malta as it is now, certainly, but 
still the same Malta, still the same paradise for nine months 
of the year, the same purgatory for the remaining three. 
The fierce heat of Summer is giving place to the more tem- 
pered warmth of Autumn, and men, worn out and enervated 
by an unusually hot season, are rejoicing in the prospect of a 
change, and looking anxiously, longingly, for the first shower 
of rain that shall impart some slight degree of coolness to the 
air, and render life somewhat more endurable. The eye, 
wearied with the continual glare reflected eternally from the 
white houses, the dusty roads and the bare glowing rock, in 
vain seeks relief from the brown hardened fields. The grass 
is parched and withered, save in some few favored sheltered 
spots; and the only green thing upon which the throbbing 
blinded eye can rest is an occasional carob or fig-tree. The 
very ground is athirst for rain, and the shrunken earth opens 








in great yawning fissures, as if riven by some dire convulsion 


of nature. Every one, pallid and enfeebled with the heat, is 
looking forward to the approaching Winter ; and many are 
projecting picnics and excursions to some cne of those few 
spots where vegetation is still to be found, and where, under 
the luxurious shade of some welcome tree, with the slumber- 
ous murmur of a tiny streamles, or the ceaseless ripple of the 
ever-heaving ocean, falling soothingly on their ears, and the 
sweet odor of the orange blooms hanging heavy in the 
motionless air, they may alternately watch the shimmering 
heat rising from the glowing ground, and refresh their eyes, 
wearied with the dazzling glare of the Valetta streets, with 
the sight of a green tree or a small patch of verdure-clad 
zround, 

Just at this time the ship to which I belonged, His Majesty's 
frigate Spartiate, came into Malta harbor to get a new bow- 
sprit fitted, in place of the one which she had “ sprung” in a 
squall off the Greek coast a few days before. We had been 
at sea nearly the whole of the long hot Summer, and officers 
and crew were now equally delighted at the prospect of a 
run on shore. Most of us, however, were very soon tired of 
the parallel dusty terraces and steep flights of stone steps 
that constitute the streets of Valetta, and longed for some- 
thing more nearly allied to the green fields and shady lanes 
of home. So, starting off one forenoon, and taking my 
servant with us with a hamper of provisions by way of 
luncheon, four of us chartered a caleche and bade the driver 
to take us to Em Tahleb—a precipitous valley hidden among 
the rocky hills, somewhat to the southward of the centre of 
the island, calm, secluded, beautiful, and green; and, even 
then, famed for its strawberry gardens, apd a favorite resort 
for a day’s excursion. We strolled about and lounged under 
the trees, and dreamily smoked our cigars, and had luncheon, 
and lazily smoked again; and then I, who had never visited 
the place before, quitted the others and started off on a short 
tour of exploration in the neighborhood. I had not pro- 
ceeded far, and was sauntering meditatively beside a thick 
hedge of the prickly-pear cactus that separated me from the 
narrow path running through the grourds, when I heard a 
sound that caused me to stop short in my walk and look 
eagerly around. It was a slight cry—evidently born of fear, 
and issuing from feminine lips—and appeared to come fron 
the other side of the hedge, to climb over or break through 
which seemed equally an impossibility. 

Fortunately, however, a few yards in front of me, where 
some herdsman had torn down the succulent plants to eke 
out the scanty sustenance which the withered herbage 
afforded to his milch goats, was a large gap. Thither I 
quickly bent my steps, and, emerging upen the pathway, be- 
came at once aware of the cause of the cry that I had heard. 
Standing hesitatingly, evidently unwilling to turn back, and 
yet afraid to advance, was a tall and beautiful girl, while 
coiled up in the centre of the path directly in front of her, 
fierce and menacing in his lissom strength, with head erect, 
and his bright red eyes gleaming with malice, lay a large 
black snake. 

T have often since thought that, much as the girl was ter- 
rified at the reptile, those two formed, by nature, no ill- 
assorted pair. But I did not think so then. I suppose no 
man ever cares to expatiate in detail upon the charms and 
beauty of the woman who has aroused in his heart all the 
passion of which his nature is capable. It sounds too much 
like profaning the sacredness of love,and putting the woman 
upon whom one’s dearest affections are concentrated on a 

ar with a horse one is anxious to dispose of. At any rate, 
ok not going to give a detailed description of Rose Corne- 
wall. It is sufficient that, as I saw her then for the first 
time, timid and shrinking, with her cheek paled, and ber 
large lustrous eyes dilated with aversion and fear, I thought 
1 had never gazed upon a sight so beautiful. As I ran to- 
ward her the snake took fright, and gliding away, succeeded, 
much to my annoyance, in making good his escape among 
the strawberry plants that fringed one side of the path ; and 
then the least could do was to ofler my arm to the trem- 
bling, terrified girl, and crave permission to escort her to her 
party. We had not far to go, and then I gave my name and 
was duly introduced to her aunt, a Mrs. Luton, and warmly 
thanked for my opportune inte ition. Aunt and niece, [ 
found, had not long come from England, and were going to 
spend the Winter in Malta. So, after expressing a hope I 
should meet them at some of the balls during the approach- 
ing season, and obtaining leave to call upon them in the 
meanwhile, I rejoined my companions and recounted my 
adventure. 

The season began early that year in Malta. The Summer 
cruise of the Mediterranean fleet was an unusually short one, 
and when the ships had returned to their Winter moorings, 
balls and parties soon commenced in earnest. The interven- 
ing period had been a busy time for me. When once the 
Spartiate got into the hands of the dock-yard, it was dis- 
covered that she stood in need of all sorts of repairs—that 
she wanted caulking ; that her lower rigging was worn out, 
and required to be replaced; so altogether my time was 
pretty well occupied. Nevertheless, I found leisure to call 
twice at Mrs. Luton's, and each time I had the good fortune 
to find her and her niece at home; so that I was already en- 
gaged for several dances before I entered the room at the 
first ball of the season, and found that Rose Cornewall had 
arrived there before me. 

There is no need to chronicle the eveuts of the next few 
weeks. They were very much a repetition of the old, old 
story. Absurd as it may seem to say so, 1 was really hupe- 
rie n love with a girl I had not seen half a dozen times; 
and before Christmas came, standing with her in the shelter 
of one ot the bastions of St. Elmo, watching the huge white 
waves as they came towering in, driven onward before the 
fury of a fierce gregale, and sending great showers of spray 
high into the air over the highest battlements of the fort, I 
received from ber the solemn promise to be my wife. 

Only a few days ‘after my engagement to Rose had re- 
ceived the formal sanction of her aunt, Harry Gordon, my 
old messmate in the Argus, came out to join the Spartiate. 
He was one of the best fellows that ever drew breath—high- 
minded, honorable and true as steel ; and, proud of my beau- 
tiful fiancee, I took him one day to be introduced to her. 
Rose’s back was turned as we entered the room; she was 
standing by the window and had not heard the servant an- 
nounce us; but, hearing my voice, she looked around and 
came towards us. As she did so, her gaze rested for a mo- 
ment upon Harry. She started, as I fancied, perceptibly, 
and every particle of color left her face, returning in an in- 
stant with a rapidity that flashed even her neck with the 
deepest crimson. In astonishment I turned to Harry, and, 
as Paid so, fancied I intercepted a quick glance of puzzled 
recognition; but as he did not claim acquaintance a mo- 
ment afterward when I introduced him, and as Rose ascribed 
her momentary indisposition to the shock of suddenly meet- 
ing a stranger when she had imagined I was unaccompanied, 
I had no option but to conclude that I must have been mis- 
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taken. Nevertheless, I had an uneasy, indefinable sensation, 
almost amounting to a dread of I know not what. The con- 
versation flagged, and Harry and I left presently together. 

My companion was unusually silent as we walked along; 
so, partly by way of starting a conversation, partly to quiet 
the uneasy feeling in my own mind, I asked him whether he 
and Miss Cornewall had met before. He hesitated a mo- 
ment ere he replied, and then said: “No. To tell you the 
truth, Charlie, she is the very image of a Miss Douglas that I 
used to know in London a couple of years ago, after we were 
paid off in tbe old Argus. That was what made me look so 
queer when I first saw her. But of course the can’t be the 
same.” 

“No, of course not, as your friend’s name was Douglas, 
and Rose’s is Cornewall,”’ I answered pettishly. 

“ Yes, of course they are different,” he ‘answered. “ Well, 
I shall go on board again. I suppose you won’t come just 
yet? Good-by.” 

I went for a short walk that day before I returned to Mrs. 
Luton’s. JI was thoroughly vexed and uncomfortable. That 
Harry was not _— sure that the resemblance between Miss 
Cornewall and Miss Douglas was only a resemblance; I was 
perfectly certain of, from the tone in which he spoke, and I 
could not but confess that Rose’s sudden pallor was, at any 
rate, an unfortunate coincidence; but then, to admit the 
possibility of this, opened up the way toa whole train of sus- 
picions that I would not put into words, even to my own 
heart—that, indeed, when 1 had returned to Miss Cornewall’s, 
I felt ashamed so far to yield to as to ask her, as I had in- 
tended to do, whether she had ever before met Harry Gor- 
don. From that day forward, however, an estrangement 
gradually sprung up between Harry and myself. I felt in- 
stinctively that he did not like Rose, and would not be sorry 
to see my engagement to her broken off; and this gave rise 
to a feeling of irritation and pride on my part, that fre- 
quently prompted me to say things to him which but for his 
uniform courtesy and good nature might have caused an 
open rupture. And so a coolness gradually grew up be- 
tween us, that threatened to increase as time went on, and to 
sap even the very foundations of our old friendship. 

All this time, too, the uneasy feeling that originated in my 
mind on the day that I introduced Harry to Miss Cornewail 
had been gaining strengti. I could not account for it nor 
analyze it; it seemed like a vague dread of some impending 
evil, an) much as I struggled against it, I could not shake 
it off. Even in her presence it did not always entirely dis- 
appear; but there, at any rate, it was repressed by my pas- 
sionate love for her, which forbade me even to hint at any- 
thing that might imply any want of confidence on my part. 
And so things went on, until the day was fixed that was to 
make Rose and me one. I had made up my mind that I 
would invite Harry to the ceremony, and the following morn- 
ing I took an opportunity of doing so—moved thereto more 
perhaps by bravado taan by any wish that he should actually 
be present on the occasion. He congratulated me, as T 
thought, very coldly upon the approaching event, and cour- 
teously declined my invitation; then turning suddenly to 
wards me with a burst of his old cordial manner, and speak- 
ing very rapidly and earnestly, he said: 

“Nolan, I can’t let this go on without an effort to stop it. 
I must tell you—I ought to have told yon long ago. For 
heaven’s sake don’t marry Miss Cornewall. I have the best 
of reasons for a that she is the same girl I used to 
know in London as Hester Douglas, and you know I was 
not leading a very steady life then. Yes, strike me if you 
like. Charlie,” he continued, as I madea stride toward him; 
“only listen. You and I are old frienes, and I can’t stand 
quietly by and see you innocently marry x girl that I know 
ought not to be your wife. Don’t believe me; ask her—ask 
her whether she ever knew a Miss Douglas in London, or 
ever lived at Surbiton; and draw your own conclusions from 
her answers. You might have seen from her face, when you 
introduced me to her, that we had met before,” he went on 
with a half sneer. 

I had been silent with astonishment during Harry's speech ; 
but the last few words, the cutting referei.ce to that event, 
the origin of all those uneasy doubts and half-formed suspi- 
cions that had ever since so cruelly haunted me, gave words 
to my anger, and caused me to form a sudden determina- 
tion. s 

“IT will ask her; and if, as I suspect, your statement is 
false—” I paused, almost choking with passion. 

" T wilt abide the issue,” he said calmly, and left the 
cabin. 

Two hours afterward I was in Miss Cornewall’s presence. 
I had been at first all impatience to hear her denial of any 
acquaintance with Miss Dougias; but during the long row 
to the shore, and the toilsome walk up the steep hill that 
leads from the Custom-house to the gates, I had full leisure 
to grow cool, and to reflect that Harry had spoken of no sus- 
picions, but had made a positive statement, which he, with 
his habitual caution, would be, of all men, the least likely to 
do, unless he had good reason for believing in its truth. And 
if it were true—; but by the time my reflections had reached 
this stage, 1 had arrived at Mrs. Luton’s door, and after a 
moment's pause I rang the bell: 
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loving; and returning once more to the unswerving alle- 
giance, to the unwavering confidence of old, I wondered 
with shame how I could ever have allowed myself to doubt. 
My heart wanted to be convinced, and it was convinced ; 
but my reason was stubborn, however much I might decline 
to listen to its voice; and this did not tend to abate the irri- 
tation which, by an utterly irrational but perfectly natural 
reaction, I felt against Harry, and which induced me to re- 
gard him rather as one who had wilfully insulted my future 
wife than as one who, wishing to save me from what he 
justly regarded as an irreparable disgrace, had been led to 
make a false statement under the belief in its truth—a mis- 
take for which an apology might be a sufficient atonement. 

No doubt, had I had time for reflection, I should have viewed 
it in this light; but unfortunately, before I had left Mrs. Lu- 
ton’s house many minutes, while the glamour was still strong 
=e me, I met a party of men, foremost among whom was 

arry Gordon. They were most of them acquaintances of 
my own, and:little as a conversation with them accorded with 
my mood of the moment I knew it was impossible to pass 
ther without speaking. 

“ We are going up to Marti’s to play a pool, Nolan,” ssid 
Bertie Chest e, when the first greeting was over. “ Will you 
come ?” 

“ Thanks, I’m going on board.” 

“O, nonsense; you'll do better on the board of green 
cloth. Come along.” 

“It’s no good, Chestle ; Nolan has given up all that sort of 
thing,” broke in Harry, with a laugh. 

The speech was innocent enough; but in my then state of 
feeling toward Gordon I was chafed that he should make any 
remarks about my actions; and in as hard cold a tone as 
could assume, I replied, “ Mr. Gordon is requested to confine 
his attention to his own affairs, and, when he does meddle 
with other people’s, not to make statements which are deli- 
berately untrue.” 

Everyone looked at me in astonishment. Harry turned 
very white, and from between his compressed lips came one 
word, “ Charlie !” 

“T said, Sir, that your statement was deliberately untrue. 
Need I say more?” 

One glance of pained surprise, and, with a slight shrug of 
the shoulders he took the arm of one of his companions and 
walked away. As soon as he was gone I turned to a man 
whom I knew, a Captain in the Two Hundred and Fifth. 

— you must see me through this,” I said impetu- 
ously. 

“ With all my heart. Let us go to my quarters. Gentle- 
wen, au revoir. If Gordon or De Lacy wants any informa- 
tion, tell him that Nolan is with me, will you? Nolan, what 
is all this about?” he continued, as soon as we were out of 
hearing. “I don’t want to be inquisitive, but no one will be- 
lieve but that there was some concealed motive for what you 
said—you and Gordon such old friends too; and if Iam to 
act for you, don’t you think, for your own sake, I ought to 
know it, so as to set you right in case of accidents?” 

“T am afraid I can’t tell you,’ I replied. “ There is a mo- 
tive, of course; but you must forgive me for using my own 
discretion about communicating it to any one.” 

Lane looked at me a moment in silence, and nothing more 
was said on the subject till we reached his quarters. There, 
about an hour afterward, De Lacy joined us. He and I had 
never been introdued to one another; Lut after a hurried 
glance round the room, to assure himself that there were no 
casual intruders, he walked toward me. 

“ Lieutenant Nolan, I believe?” 1 bowed affirmatively as 
I took his card. “I need hardly say, I presume, that I am 
here on the part of Gordon. This seems a bad business. Can 
nothing be done?” — 

“ Nothing,” I replied briefly. 

“Gordon has not been very explicit; but he hinted that 
there were reasons. Surely you will explain?” he broke oft 
abruptly. 

“] will explain nothing. Captain Lane acts for me.” 
me Then things must take their course,” and he turned te 

ane. 

Their conference was long and earnest. I heard afterward 
that De Lacy tried again to bring about an understanding, 
and even admitted that he had been instructed to use every 
effort to induce me to apologize ; but that Lane told him that 
he was satisfied that it would be perfectly useless to endeavor 
to obtain any retraction or apology from me. At last De 
Lacy left, bowing ceremoniously to me as he quitted the 
room, and then Lane turned to me. ° 

“It is settled for to-morrow morning at five o’clock, be- 
hind the Phenician ruins on Corradino: pistols, of course. 
We had better have some dinner now, and that will give you 
an hour or two before you turn in to see after any business 
you want to attend to. I suppose you'll like a long night for 
the sake of steadying the hand, and you'll have to be up 
early. 





I have “been out” several times since; but I don’t think 
that I ever experienced the same feelings on the eve of a 
meeting that I did on this occasion. It was not only that it 
was my first duel, that all the sensations connecte with it 
were novel; but I seemed to be impelled by perfectly savage 
ferocity—by a sheer animal lust for blood. I knew that 
Harry was a dead shot; but the possibility of his hitting me 
did not greatly affect my mind. The sole feeling of which I 
was conscious was one of intense delight that I was about to 
have an opportunity of avenging what I had induced myself 
to consider his maliciously false imputations upon Miss 
Cornewall. 

I had but little to do in the way of preparation, and that 
little was soon done—a letter to my mother, another to Rose, 
a few lines to one or two old friends on the chance of the 
worst—and then Lane and I drew our chairs up to the win- 
dow, and smoked and talked until our watches warned us 
that, with the prospect of an early journey before us, we 
could no longer defer going to bed. 

Lane awoke me in good time the following morning. 

“T have given you till the last minute, Nolan. Edwards 
will be here directly with the caleche ; I sent him for it some 
time ago. You'll find acup of coffee in the next room; or 
would you prefer a nip of brandy—just a something to steady 
the nerves?” 

Out through the Porta Reale, across Floriana parade- 
ground, round the Marsa, with scarcely a word spoken be- 
tween us; and then where the road turns off on the left to- 
ward Burmola, we left our caleche. A scramble over a low 
stone wall, a five minutes’ walk through the young barley 
sprouting beneath our feet, and we reached the ground— 
a small field encompassed with low walls of shapeless blocks 
of jagged unhewn stone piled one on another. In one cor- 
ner of it was a circle of upright single stones, commonly 
known as the Phenecian ruins—a sort of Stonehenge in mi- 





niature—and toward this we bent our way. There was no 
one behind them, and we were evidently first on the ground ; 





so we sat down and awaited the arrival of our adversaries. 
It was one of those clear glorious mornings that are so com- 
mon in the Mediterranean in early Spring. Behind us, the 
slope of the ground, while it concealed us from observation 
from the ships in the harbor, also shut in the view in that 
direction ; but in frent of us the country stretched out for 
miles in a highly-cultivated plain, till in the distance the 
rampart and towers of Citta Vecchia bounded the scene, and 
stood out, white with the early rays of the morning sun 
above the purple-blue haze that toned down without obscur. 


ing the varying tints of the intervening valley. y 

and again the rumble of some country eg rs hos hci 
ous drone of some peasant laborer hastening to his daily toil 
broke upon the silence ; but beyond that all was still. Sad. 
denly we heard the sound of falling stones, and lookin 
round, saw Gordon, De Lacy; and some third person whom 
did not know, vaulting the low. wall that encompassed the 
field. On seeing us they stopped, and Lane rising and ad- 
vancing a step or two toward them, he and De Lacy drew a 
little apart, and I was left standing alone. Presently I saw 
the seconds measuring the ground, and taen Lane came up to 
me and led me to my post, saying, as he put the cold butt of 
the pistol to my hand: ; 

“Gordon has brought a doctor with him. Mind and aim 
low.” Then he added in a louder voice, “Gentlemen, are 
you both ready? Mr. De Lacy gives the words, one—two— 
three; at the last word you fire.” 

There we stood—Harry and I—in the brightening light 
half facing one another, sombre and stern, each of us with 
his pistol in his hand, waiting for the word. How long this 
state of expectation lasted t cannot say—not more than a 
few seconds, I suppose; but it sufficed to carry me back in 
thought many years, and to bring before me a vision of the 
old parsonage house and ivy-mantled church, the green fields 
and shady lanes, among which my childhood had been 
passed. At length De Lacy’s voice recalled me to myself, as 
in cléar incisive tones he slowly uttered the words : ‘ 

“ One—two—three.” 

The two reports rang out simultaneously, and, with a 
slight cry, Harry fell on his face on the ground. Then, for- 
getting all about Rose—remembering only the old friendship 
between Gordon and myself—I rushed forward in a parox- 
ysm of remorse at my handiwork. But the seconds had anti- 
cipated me, and before I could cover the intervening ground 
De Lacy was supporting Harry’s head on his knee. The 
doctor, too, was kneeling by him, examining the wound. 
The bullet had entered on the right ride, where Harry had 
exposed it _by raising his arm to fire, but the flow of blood 
was very slight. The surgeon, however, evidently thought 
it serious ; for after a short examination, he rose and shook 
his head sadly. Slight as the motion was Harry’s eye de- 
tected it, and he made a sign to the others to draw back. 
The seconds looked at one another for a moment, and then, 
in spite of the irregularity of the proceeding, they complied ; 
and taking De Lacy’s place, I bent down to catch the words 
as they fell from Harry’s lips. ‘ 

“Charlie, I'm afraid I’m done for this time. Don’t re- 
proach yourself, old fellow ; it couldn’t be helped. Of course 
we know what it was about, however little othefs may. 
didn’t want to do anybody any harm,” he went on, almost 
plaintively, “or to violate any one’s confidence; but I was in 
hopes that what T said to you yesterday would have led to 
your engagement being broken off; but as you have chosen 
to fight for her I suppose it is on still. Charlie, you mustn’t 
marry her; indeed you mustn’t. Put your hand into my 
pocket, and you'll find a bundle of letters—that’s it—that 
will tell you all about it.” 

Harry’s voice had been growing weaker and weaker as he 
spoke, until the last few words were almost a whisper ; so I 
made a sign to the others, and carefully, tenderly we carried 
him to his caleche, and placed him ia it. He was taken to 
De Lacy’s rooms, where for weeks he hovered between life 
and death, and where I saw him frequently. A good con- 
stitution pulled him through at last, however, in spite of the 
doctors; and the Spartiate being then up the Adriatic, he did 
not rejoin her, but invalided to Englan ; ; 

And the packet? When I had gone on board, and could 
open it quietly in the seclusion of my own cabin, I found 
that it consisted of four letters. The first was from Harry to 
myself, and was mercly to the effect that, having in view the 
possibility that the duel might be fatal to him, and thinkin 
that I ought to be made aware of the truth, he had prepared 
this packet, to furnish me with the evidence of it, in case of 
his disease. Then came two other letter:, addressed to him 
and dated about two years back. I had little need to read 
them—the handwriting told me who the author was; but I 
read them through. They were both signed “ Hester 
Douglas ;” and their contents was such as to leave no reason- 
able doubt of the relationship which the writer bore to Gor- 
don at the time they were written. The blow had fallen. 
All Harry’s imputations—all those suspicions that his words 
had suggested, but that I had never allowed myself ¢o enter- 
tain—were true. There was no need of further evidence; 
but, as if to render it complete, there was the fourth letter 
still unread, and I resolutely forced myself to read it. Even 
at that moment I found time to notice that it looked newer, 
less soiled, than the others. It was dated “ Strada Stretta, 
Malta, Feb. 2, 18—,” (the day that I had introduced Harry to 
Miss Cornewall), and ran as follows: 


“T knew it must come at last—that we should meet 
again. But you will keep my secret, won’t you? O Harry, 
for the sake of the love you once bore me, spare me. He 
knows nothing—need never know anything. And I love 
him, Harry, and have put away the part with the old 
name. Why should you visit the sins of Hester Douglas 
upon “Rost CoRNEWALL?” 


When I had finished reading the letters I could not at 
once decide upon the next step. My brain was in a whirl, 
and for the time I seemed incapable of volition. At length, 
however, I determined ta adopt a suggestion contained in 
Harry’s note to myself, namely, that I should forward the 
letters to Miss Cornewall. I enclosed them, therefore, in an 
envelope, together with a few lines from myself, telling her 
the cireumstances under which they came into my posses- 
sion, and intimating that, all things considered, it would, in 
my opinion, be better that we should not meet again. From 
that day to this I have never seen Rose Cornewall; but some 
twelve months afterward I heard that she had become a Ro- 
man Catholic, and had entered a convent at Naples. 

As for myself, I did not long remain on the station. The 
duel was a great deal talked about, and all sorts of reasons 
were assigned for it by popular rumor; and I was sick at 
heurt, and not ambitious of notoriety. I wanted some place 
where I could see new faces, and find new occupation, So 
within a month of the duel—as soon, in fact, as Gordon, was 
out of danger—I applied to be superseded, and came home 





to England. . 
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When I came to think coolly about it afterwards, it did 
appear somewhat extraordinary that, considering Harry’s re- 
nown as a shot, I should have come scatheless out of the 
affair. I had not been home long, however, when I made a 
discovery that, perhaps, accounted for his bad shooting. He 
was then, and had been for some time previously, secretly en- 
gaged to my sister. The whole thing came out when he in- 
valided to England, and they were married shortly after. I do 
not know whether Harry ever made a clean breast to his wife 
of what bepnenes in Malta; but I am inclined to think that 
their second daughter, Rose, (she is the mother of two chil- 
dren herself now,) is not unlikely to benefit by the will of 
her crusty old bachelor uncle.—Belgravia. 





A STORY OF DESERTION. 
Among the artillerrmen belonging to the garrison of St. 


Helena in 1799 were John Browne and William M’Kinnen. 
These twomen were fast frien¢s and inseparable companions ; 
but while the Englishman was content to take things as 
they came, and make the best of his lot, the Scotsman was 
rpetually b ing & nm the hardship of being cooped up 
4 a dull lace like 1. Helena. At last he ventured to + 004 
that they should desert their colors; in vain his friend 
pointed out the unlikelihood of effecting their escape, and 


’ dwelt upon the penalty awaiting failure. M’Kinnon’s home- 


fever was too strong upon him for ents to avail, and 
the discussion eventually ended in Browne’s adhesion. 

Carefully sounding such of their comrades as they ceuld 
trust, the two would-be deserters. succeedec in prevailing 
upon Samuel M’Quin, Charles Brighouse, Terence Conway, 
and William Parr to take part in the desperate adventure, 
and hold themselves ready to seize the first opportunity of 

etting away from the island. The J nee yg soon care. 
Wie Columbia, an American vessel, ved in the bay, and 
Parr’s persuasive tongue induced the captain to promise 
whatever assistance he could render. Accordingly, when 
the six adventurers met at the West Rock upon the evening 
of the 8th of June, they found a boat waiting for them. As 
soon as they got on board, uniforms were doffed in exchange 
for seamen’s clothes. Then, when night came—so that sus- 

icion might be diverted irom the Columbia—they ventured 
nto the harbor and cut out a whale-boat, in which (after 
taking in a quadrant and sextant, and some bread and water 
from the American) they stood out to sea, to lie off the 
island at a safe distance, until their friend should pick them 
up. They were, however, disappointed in their expecta- 
tions’; for some reason or another, the Columbia never came 
near; and by noon on the second day it was apparent to all 
that a! must rely on their own strength of arm and stout- 
ness of heart to carry them to a haven of safety. 

Parr was the only man in the boat with any pretensions 
to ayes He prepeses to bear away for Ascension 
Island, which, though uninhabited and barren, was often 
visited by East Indiamen for the sake of its turtle. Dis- 
guised as they were, the deserters thought they might easily 
pass themselves off for shipwrecked sailors, and have little 
difficulty in obtaining a passage in some homeward-bound 
ship. They were but ill prepared for a six hundred mile 
syaneny parses ocean ; the leaked, so as to require con- 
stant baling; and their provisions, all told, consisted of 
twenty-five pounds of bread and thirteen gallons of fresh 
water. No one, however, cared to s t a return to St. 
Helena ; so, making a sail of their handkerchiefs, they started 
on their perilous way, their frail craft speeding rapidly be- 
fore a northwest gule, 

On the morning of the 18th of June several flights of birds 
were seen, but eyes were vainly strained to catch a glimpse 
of land. Parr announced his opinion that they h — 
Ascension Island ; shirts were pressed into service to form a 

tered, in the hope of i 
io Janeiro. By this time their slender store of food ha 
sadly diminished, and they resolved to limit themselves to an 
ounce of bread and two mouthfuls of water per day for each 
man. Day by day their strength sank and their spirits with 

it; M’Kinnon being the saddest of that sad crew, reproachin, 
himself with being the first cause of the sufferings he sh : 
But worse whs to come ; the last morsel of bread was eaten, 
the last drop of water drunk, no sail could be seen, no signs 
of land appeared to impart a little hope to the enfeebled, 
wasted, despairing men. Some sought to relieve their in- 
flamed throats by sucking pieces of bamboo; Browne, re- 
calling some sea-story to mind, soaked a piece of his shoe in 
salt water, but was 8 to throw it away after tasting it. 
He then cut up the inner sole, dividing it with his comrades 
in misfortune, but no one received any benefit from his gene- 
rosity. The weary days and wearier nights sped on, and yet 
they lived, having existed for eight dayson an ounce of 
bread and a few drops of water, and for five days upon 
nothing at all. Then Parr contrived to catch a dolphin, for 
which they all thanked God devoutly. The fish lasted them 
for four days; when it was finished, Parr, Browne, Brig- 
house, and Conway were for scuttling the boat, and thus 
ending their misery. The other two ba py arguing, that 
“God, who had made man, always found him something to 
eat ;” but their faith failed them at last, and then 


One whispered his companion, who 
Whispered another, and thus it went round, 
And then into a hoarser murmur grew, 
An ominous, and wild, and desperate sound ; 
And when his comrade’s thought each sufferer knew, 
*T was but his own, su till now, he found; 
And out they spoke of lots for flesh and blood, 
And who should die to be his fellows’ food ! 


Parr was not allowed to take his chance with the rest, de- 
cause he had but lately recovered from an infectious disease. 
He numbered five pieces of paper, folded them up, and threw 
them into a hat, from which the others drew them ; upon 
opening these, the fatal number, five, was found to have 
fallen upon M’Kinnon, the suggester of the lottery. He 
quietly took up a sharpened nail, opened three veins, and 
was ne out of his trouble. é horrified looke:s-on 
were in no haste to make the meal for which they had pro- 
vided, but turned their eyes away from their dead friend. 
Hungry necessity at last overcame all scruples, and before 
M’Kinnon’s corpse was cold, a piece was cut off the thigh, 
azd a small portion served out among them. Every two 
hours the body was dip) in the sea, to preserve it from 
peeeaion, and spite of the disgust they felt at the horrid 
‘ood, it answered its purpose, of i a little life in them, 
and the sacrifice was not made in vain. 

Three days after the acting of this tragedy, Browne ob- 
served at daybreak a change in the color of the water, and 
when the daylight grew stronger, land was discerned. Revived 
by the welcome sight, all exerted themselves to their poor 
— and by eight o'clock they were close on the shore; 

y 





Were mad for land, and thus their course they ran, 
Though right ahead the roaring breakers lay ; 
A reef between them also now began 
To show its boiling surf and bounding spray ; 
But finding no place for their landing better, 
They ran the boat for shore—and overset her, 
and in a moment were battling for dear life with the angry 
waters. Browne, Conway, and Parr, after a hard struggle, 
got safe footing on land, but the other two were swept away 
by the waves and drowned. 

Sore in body and sad at heart, the three battered survivors 
dragged their aching limbs to a hut upon the beach, and 
exchanged dismal congratulations. But fortune had not yet 
dealt her last buffet. The hut was tenanted by an old In- 
dian woman and her son, the former of whom disappeared 
immediately after the intrusion of the strangers into her 
domicile; and in less than two hours’ time the place was 
surrounded by armed men. Before the objects of the com- 
motion could think ot resistance, they found themselves seized, 
tied by the hands and feet, slung upon bamboos, and on 
their way to some unknown destination. After travelling in 
this uncomfortable fashion for three miles or so, their cap- 
tors halted at a village or small town, unslung their priso- 
ners, and put them into a rude sort of prison, where they 
lay, half dead with hunger and exhaustion, exposed to the 
derision of brutal sightseers. This state of torment, how- 
ever, did not last long. The governor of the place paid 
them a visit, and, as soon as he discovered they were not 
Frenchmen, ordered them to be carried to his own house, 
where a few days of kind and judicious treatment worked 
wonders. They learned from their host that they were in 
Portuguese hands, and in Brazil, Parr accountin for their 
uninvited presence by attributing it to the wreck of the Sally 
of Liverpool, a ship bound for Jamaica, of which his father 
was owner and he captain. 

To amuse his guests, the governor took them to an Indian 
festival, where they were the observed of all observers; 
Parr’s handsome person, in particular, exciting the curiosity 
and admiration of the dusky beauties of the forest. The 
chief's daughter lost her heart at sight, and offered to accept 
him as a husband then and there. Parr was rather taken 
aback at this sudden proposal, but returned his thanks for 
the unexpected honor, begging at the same time to defer the 
nuptial ceremony until his next coming ; whereupon the lady 
burst iato tears, tore off her head-feathers, and “ vented her 
indignation as naturally as any European female would have 
dong on the same occasion.” Parr proved equal to the 
crisis. Rising from his seat, he made his way to the angry 
maiden’s side, and, despite the difficulty of saying sweet 
things through an interpreter, succeeded in mollifying the 
oftended damsel. They parted most affectionately, Parr un- 
dertaking to return in a few days for his bride, without, it 
must be owned, having the slightest idea of keeping his 
word; but, under the circumstances, the breach of promise 
was excusable. 

As soon as they had quite recovered the effects of their ill- 
starred voyage, the Englishmen were sent on to San Salvador. 
Here every one tried to make them forget their misfortunes. 
The governor clothed them like gentlemen, started a sub- 
scription for their benefit, and made much of them in every 
way. Invitations poured in thickly upon them. Conway 
and Browne were invited out of pity and politeness, but 
their companion was in general request for his own sake. 
Parr, who must have been the ne’er-do-well of some 
family, had the happy knack of accommodating himself to 
ail companies, and making himself at home anywhere. At 
the first ball to which they went, while his friends were sit- 
ting down quietly looking at the flying feet of the dancers, 
Parr was busy explaining the movement of an English coun- 
try-dance, illustrating his description by leading off with the 
governor’s daughter; footing it so neatly, that Connwey, with 
a touch of envy, declared he must have been a dancing- 
master. Good-looking, well-mannered, ready-witted, he 
danced himself into everybody's good graces ; all doors were 
open to him, and a merry time he had of it. 

Not content with obtaining partners in the dance, Parr 
sought to secure a partner for life. He fell desperately in 
love with a beautiful girl named Olympia Alvarez, and un- 
daunted by the fact that he could only offer her an empty 
hand, while she was the only child of one of the richest mer- 
chants in San Salvador, lost no time in letting her know the 
state of his feelings. The lady was not blind to the personal 
merits of the’daring aspirant, but pride stood in the way of 
her surrendering without parley to an unknown foreigner, 
who was living upon charity. She professed to be astonished 
at his audacity, although no doubt she liked him the better 
for it; but fate was in his favor, and a happy accident made 
him master of the situation. One day, Alvarez, his daughter, 
and her by no means hopeless lover, took part in a water 
picnic; the boat, by some mismanagement, struck upon a 
shelving rock, and Olympia was thrown overboard. Parr 
was in the water in a moment, and the girl’s life saved; and, 
with feminine logic, she persuaded herself that her life be- 
longed to the man who had risked his own in her behalf, and 
resolved to make hima tender of it. She accordingly de- 
spatched her confessor—a very Friar Lawrence—with a letter 
asking Parr to meet her at church onacertainevening. The 
exultant lover was punctual to the appointment; his friend 
Browne was with him, and there too was Olympia, cloaked 
and veiled, with her convenient confessor at herside. A few 
low words ed between the pair; the priest unlocked a 
door, and all passed into a little chapel lit by one small taper, 
and when Brown departed for his lodgings, he left his com- 
rade behind him, a married man. 

The bold bridegroom passed his wedding night beneath 
the roof of his unconscious father-in-law, and the happy cou- 
ple contrived to meet by stealth every day. But the fear of 
detection became too strong for the new-made wife’s nerves, 
and one fine morning Alvarez missed his daughter, and 
Browne missed his friend. The news ran through the town. 
The enraged father hastened to the governor, who des- 
poe thirty cavalry soldiers armed with carbines and sabres 
n pursuit of the fugitives, Browne being permitted to accom- 
a { them. They travelled for hours without striking the 
trail, but just as the sun was setting, a loud shriek of distress 
startled their ears. They hastened on, and soon found the 
objects of their pursuit literally up a tree, round the trunk of 
which a —_ snake was coiled on hostile thoughts intent. 
How the | y managed to attain the elevated position she 
shared with her husband, is a mystery the narrator of the 
story forgot to solve. The soldiers would have charged the 
hungry reptile, but their horses had an opinion of their own as 
to the advisability of the proceeding, and refused to budge an 
inch. Jumping off his steed, Browne advanced towards the 
tree with his carabine cocked: as he raised his piece, the ser- 
ow gave a terrible hiss, and Olympia, slipping from her 

usband’s poeanting arms, fell to the ground, and leaped 
down after her, For a moment Browne was disconcerted, 





but recovering himself, he fired. The ball entered the ser- 
pent’s neck; and seeing him thus disabled, the troopers, dis- 
po ot rushed in upon it, and despatched it with their 
sabres. 

Not caring for a night-journey through the forests, the 
party camped out until morning, starting homeward with 
the break of day. The governor received the prisoners very 
kindly; and the old merchant, like a sensible man, seeing 
what was done could not be undone, made the best of the 
business, and carried his daughter and son-in-law home with 
him. Others were not so forgiving. Certain disappointed 
individuals, enraged at the Englishman winning the prize for 
which they had vainly contended, hired some ruffians to way- 
lay Parr and his wife as they came out of the theatre one 
night. Browne, who was with them, wrested a sword from 
one of the assailants, and did good service, until he was cut 
down. The screams of the lady brought the soldiers out, 
and the young couple escaped unharmed. The affair so 
alarmed Alvarez, that he determined to leave San Salvador, 
and accordingiy left by the first ship bound for Lisbon. 
Conway was one of the party, but they were reluctantly com- 
pelled to leave Browne behind, as he had not sufticiently re- 
covered from his wounds. 

Unfortunately for himself, he was strong ag to go 
about by the time H.M.S. Diomede put into San vador, 
and fell into the clutches of a pressgang on the look-out for 
any of their countrymen who might serve their turn. Browne 
had his choice, either to remain on the station, or go to the 
Cape of Good Hope. He chose the latter alternative, and in 
due time was entered as a seaman on board H.M.S. Leander. 
In 1801, he was transferred to the Duke of Clarence, and 
after a cruise in the Atlantic, found himself back at St. 
Helena. Making a virtue of necessity, he gave himself up 
as a deserter, and related all that had befallen him since he 
left His Majesty’s service without leave or license. Think- 
ing the crime had brought its own punishment in this case, 
the authorities allowed him to depart for England by the 
first homeward-bound vessel ; and when he got there, Browne, 
‘to deter others from engaging in such a foolish enterprise,’ 
wrote a narrative of the six deserters; a narrative Grenville 
thought worthy of a place in his library, and which Byron did 
not in to turn to account.—Chambers’s Journal. 


a 
THE RING OF RINGS. 


Where or when the ring was first adopted as a badge of 
matrimony, it is utterly impossible to say. We have a 
shadowy recollection of reading somewhere that Tubal Cain 
fashioned the first ring, and not knowing what to do with it 
when he had made it, consulted Adam on the matter, and, 
by his advice, gave the ring to his son, that he might espouse 
a wife with it. It is very doubtful, however, if the ancient 
Hebrews used marriage-rings, although the words of the 
Jewish betrothal service, “ Behold thou art betrothed unto 
me with this ring, according to the rites of Moses and Israel,” 
almost assert that they did. An old writer says the ancient 
Jews acknowledged the planet Jupiter to be a star having fa- 
vorable influences, and it was customary among them for a 
newly married man to give his bride a ring with the planet’s 
name engraved upon it, so that she might be delivered of all 
her children under Jupiter's benign auspices. If the wedding- 
ring was indeed an Israelitish institution, it is strange that it 
is never alluded te in Holy Writ or mentioned by the Tal- 
mudists. Selden goes so far as to declare the Jews were the 
very last people to adopt the use of it; nevertheless, the 
nuns of St. Anne, at Rome, believe themselves blessed in 
a the marriage-ring of their saint, the mother of the 

irgin—a rudely-made silver ring ; and, according to monk- 
ish legends, Joseph and Mary were married with a ring, onyx 
and amethyst. This ring was found by somebody in 996, 
and given by a Jerusalem jeweller to a lapidary ) Ate at 
Elusium, who, from lack of faith, set no value upon the relic 
until a miracle opened his eyes to its genuineness. He pre- 
sented it to a church, where it worked wonderful cures upon 
ailing believers. In 1473, some sacrilegious rascal robbed the 
church of its treasure. after which, as such things were wont 
to do, it increased and multiplied, and was exhibited at divers 
churches in different parts of Europe. 

In his “ Book on the Common Prayer.” Wheatley calls the 
ring a visible pledge of the man’s fidelity, “ which, by the 
First Common Prayer Book of King Edward VI., was accom- 
eye with other tokens of spousage in gold and silver.” 

his lets us into the meaning and design of the ring, and in- 
timates it to be the remains of an ancient custom, whereby it 
was usual for the man to purchase the woman, laying down 
for the price of her a certain sum of money ; or else perform- 
ing certain articles or conditions which the father of the 
damsel would accept as an equivalent. Among the Romans, 
this was called coemption or purchasing, and was accounted 
the firmest kind of marriage which they had. Pliny tells us 
it was customary to send an iron ring without any stone in it, 
by way of present to a woman upon her betrothal, a fashion 
probably springing out of another Itoman custom, the giving 
of a ring as earnest, upon the conclusion of a bargain. At 
her actual marriage, the Roman bride usually received a ring 
bearing the figure of a key upon it, in token that henceforth 
she would be charged with the keys of her husband’s house ; 
and sometimes the keys themselves were handed over to her 
at the same time. 

_ When an Anglo-Saxon bachelor and maiden were betro- 
thed, they exchanged presents or “ weds,” and the gentleman 
ve his ladye-love a solemn kiss as he fox a ring upon 
er right hand, to remain there until he himself transferred 
it to her left hand when the second and final ceremonial took 
place. In later times, wedding-rings were hallowed before 
being put to their proper use, by sprinkling with holy water, 
and the offering of a special prayer for the benefit of the 
wearer. When the bridegroom spoke the words endowing 
his bride with all his worldly goods, he put the ring upon 
her thumb, saying; “In the name of the Father;” then upon 
her forefinger, saying : “In the name of the Son;” next 
upon her middle finger: “In the name of the Holy Ghost ;” 
finally | snneay the oo the woman’s fourth finger as he 
said “Amen!” and there he left it. Several reasons have 
been advanced for the selection of the fourth finger. “ An 
opinion there is,” says Sir Thomas Browne, “ which magnifies 
the fourth finger of the left-hand; presuming therein a cor- 
dial relation, that a particular vessel, nerve, Vein, or artery, is 
conferred thereto from the heart, and thereof that especially 
hath the honor to bear our rings.” The fourth finger was 
said to be the last to succumb to the gout, was known among 
ancient physicians as the healing finger, and always used by 
them in stirring their mixtures, in the belief that nothing 
harmful to health could come in contact with it, without its 
immediately making a sort of telegraphic communication of 
the fact to the heart of the stirrer. Those who disbelieve in 
any physical connection between the fourth finger and the 
supposed seat of love, may take their choice of the following 
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reasons why that particular digit should be the ring-finger- 
The thumb and first two fingers being reserved as symbols of 
the Blessed Trinity, the reservation lef« the fourth finger the 
first available for the distinction. The fourth finger is 
guarded on either side by its fellows, and is the only finger 
on the hand that cannot be extended without one of them 
following its movements. It is the least active finger of the 
least-used hand, upon which the ring may be always in sight 
and yet subjected to the least wear. Although the most 
commonplace, the last seems to us to be the best solution of 
the question; but if the Roman ladies were the first to don 
the marriage-ring, it is not unlikely that they merely imitated 
their lords and masters, who wore their official rings upon 
the fourth finger. 

Although the ring was always placed upon the fourth finger 
in church, it was not always allowed to remain there. Eng- 
lish ladies were wont, at one time, to transfer the golden 
fettepjaibeir thumbs, a custom perhaps originated by some 
high-born bride whose finger, like that of Suckling’s heroine, 

Was so small, the ring 
World not stay on which they did bring— 
It was too wide a peck. 


At Stanford Court, Worcestershire, may be seen the por- 
traits of five ladies of the Salway family who lived in the 
days of Queen Bess, all uf whom carry their wedding-rings 
upon their thumbs. Buller bears witness to the practice in 
his lines— ? 

Others were for abolishing 

That tool cf matrimony, a ring, 

With which th’ unsanctified bridegroom 

Is married only to a thumb! 


And according to the British Apollo, the brides of George I.’s 
time used to remove the ring from its proper abiding-place 
to the thumb, as soon as the ceremony was over. In a trans- 
lation of a French version of the story of Patient Grisel, 
dated 1619,that much enduring,benighted matron,who had not 
the faintest notion of sexual equality, says to her hard-hearted 
lord, when departing from his house in the scantiest of cos- 
tumes: “ Your jewels are in the wardrobe, and even the ring 
with which you married me withal, in the chamber!’ Was 
the leaving the ring in the chamber only an additional 
sacrifice on the part of the over-patient wife, or may we 
infer that the married ladies of the time did not always carry 
the mark of their matronhood about with them ? e won- 
der much that the agitating sisterhood of our time have not 
yet raised their shrill protest against the sex wearing the 
wedding-ring at all; or, at least, rebelled at its being worn 
upon the left hand, seeing that betokens the inferiority and 
subjection of the wearer, the right hand signifying power, 
independence, and authority, and the left exactly the con- 


‘Tertullian, despite of Pliny’s testimony, was inclined to 
believe that the Romans used guld wedding-rings as more 
symbolical of the generous, sincere, jae pen, affection 

t ought to subsist between man and wife; but in this 
matter we would rather take the pagan’s word. Swinburne 
says it is of no moment of what metal the ring is made, the 
form being round and without end, importing that the love 
of those it unites shall circulate and flow continuously. But 
a thirteenth century bishop advances excellent reasons why 
the ring of rings should be of gold. He tells us that one 
Protheus made a ring of iron with an adamant enclosed 
therein, as a pledge of love; because, as iron subdueth all 
things, so doth love conquer all things, since nothing is more 
violent than its ardor; and as an adamant cannot be broken, 
so love cannot be overcome, for love is strong as death. In 
course of time, golden rings set with gems were substituted 
for the adamantine ones of baser metal, because—the Sa 
bishop explains—as gold excelleth all other metals, so dot 
love excel all other blessings ; and as gold is set off by gems, 
so is conjugal love set off by other virtues. With such 
thorough appreciation of the honor due to love and matri- 
mony, we cannot help wondering how the writer of such 
warm words ever reconciled himself to a celibate profession. 

Many people believe that a marriage cannot be legally per- 
formed with a ring of any material save gold; and it was 
customary, not very long ago, in some parts of Ireland, to 
hire a gold ring for the occasion, and return it when the pair 
were safely bound. ep however, have Leen celebrated 
with nothing better than a brass curtain-ring ; and stories are 
told of the church key being pressed into service. The editor 
of Notes and Queries relates a strange tale of a bridegroom’s 
readiness when he discovered he had left the all-important 
circlet behind him. The young daughter of a certain widow, 
as young daughters are apt to do, bestowed her affections 
upon a gentleman whose merits the widow could not appre- 
ciate. owing, probably from experience, what headstrong 
creatures love-smitten young folks are, the old lady kept 
strict watch and ward over the misguided maiden, but, as 
might have been expected, one old head was no match for 
two young hearts. One day the widow awoke to the fact 
that she wanted a new pair of shoes, and set off with her 
daughter to the shoemaker’s. Seizing the opportunity when 
mamma was sitting with one shve off and one shoe on, the 
damsel slipped out of the shop, and hied her to the church ; 
where, by a wonderful coincidence, she found a clergyman, 
his clerk, and a young gentleman with a license in his pocket. 
All went well until it was necessary to produce the ring, 
when, to every one’s dismay, it was not forthcoming. The 
bride m, however, was not daunted by such a trifle; he 

ulled off a glove, whipped out his penknife, cut a ring of 
eather, placed it upon the lady’s finger, and had the supreme 
felicity of being hailed a married man, just as the indignant 
widow burst into the church, too breathless to give vent to 
her anger. 

A Jewish bridegroom could not have resorted to such an 
expedient, for, according to Jewish laws, it is necessary that 
the ring should be of a certain value, certified by the officiat- 
ing rabbi. It must also be the absolute property of the 
bridegroom, and not obtained either upon credit or by gift. 
The action of placing the ring upon the woman’s finger is so 
binding, that if nothing more be done, neither party cancon- 
tract a marriage without first obtaining a divorce. No Jewish 
wedding-rings are known to be in existence of an earlier date 
than the sixteenth century. There are two Jewish marriage- 
rings in the South Kensington Museum; one is a broad gold 
band enriched with bosses in filigree; the other of gold 
enamel, with an inscription running round the broad margin 
in raised enamel letters, and having fixed upon one side a 
turret with triangular angles and movable vanes. The late 
Lord Londesborough possessed a Hebrew ring of rich] 
enamelled gold, decorated with beautiful filigree-work; and, 
attached by a hinge to the collet, in place of a setting, was a 

l ridged capsule like the gabled roof of a house, and 
inside the ring two Hebrew words were inscribed. Most 
Jewish bear a sentiment more or less appropriate, a 
favorite one being,“ Joy be with you.” 











Posies or mottoes were generally inscribed upon the flat order. There are even rumors that a raid upon club paper 


inner side of wedding-rings in the sixteenth century. 


The | is not absolutely unknown. 


We wonder how many people 


ring with which Henry VIII. wedded Anne of Cleves bore | ever think of buying a few new pens. ‘There seems to be a 
the significantly appropriate prayer,“ God send me well to | superstitious notion among a large class that pens never wear 
keepe.” Such inscriptions as, “ Amor vincit omnia ;” “'Tout| out; they must be handed dowr in families almost as if they 
mon ceeur;” “ Gift and giver, your servants ever ;” “ No gift) were articles of great cost and rarity. Blotting-paper, too, 


can show the love [ owe,” although met with upon marriage- 


rings, were surely intended rather foz betrothal rings. Some 
sanguinely promise an eternity of ccnnubial bliss: 


Death never parts 
Such loving hearts. 


Others are of an admonitory order, such as: 


Silence ends strife 
With man and wife. 


Where hearts agree, 
There God will be. 


What could be more admirably adapted for a man inclined to 
embrace matrimony upon the principle of limited liability, 
and chary of undertaking to love and cherish a wife who 
might prove all worser and no better than the couplet: 


As true to thee 
As thou to me! 


But in frankness, even this is surpassed by Bishop Thomas's 
motto for his fourth wife’s ring: 


If I survive, 
lll make them five. 


In 1659, some one advertised the loss of “a ring, which was 
a wedding-ring, tyed with a black ribbon, and two black little 
ones, with a lock of hair in it: the posie United Hearts, death 
only parts.” Within the last year or two, posie wedding- 
rings have reappeared; but whether the attempted revival 
has proved a successful one is more than we know. A more 
modern form of motto-ring is that wherein the words are 
formed by the initial letters of the stones arranged around 
the hoop, and for wedding “ keepers” the gems are made to 
spell out the bridegroom’s Christian name. Another and older 
kind of wedding-ring was the gimmal-ring, ix vogue when 
the ceremony of marriage was preceded by that of betrothal. 
The gimmal was a double or triple ring, formed of two or 
three links turning upon a pivot. At the betrothal the par- 
ties concerned broke the ring asunder, each retaining a link, 
to serve as a reminder of the engagement until they ratified it 
at the altar, when the par‘s were reunited, and served for the 
marriage-ring. These rings were usually ornamented with a 
pair of clasped hands enclosing a heart, a device in such favor 
that it was transferred to the ordinary wedding-ring. The 
fisher popalation of the Claddagh still acknowledge no other 
pattern, and the wedding-ring is with them an heirloom, re- 
gularly transferred from the mother to the daughter who first 
aspires to wifehood. The brides of the Claddagh, in 
finding their own rings, reverse the rule obtaining every- 
where else. It is the privilege and duty of the happy man to 
provide the binding golden Toop. When Lord Milton took 
unto himself a wife, the ring with which he wedded her was 
ints way unique, for he had, with his own hands, fashioned 
7X |ym a nugget found by him in British Columbia, while 
staying at the diggings there, after overcoming the dangers of 
the North-west Passage by land. 

Lost pees toe have sometimes been strangely re- 
covered. A matron of East Lulworth lost her ring one day : two 
years afterwards she was peeling some potatoes, brought from 
a field half a mile distant from her cottage, and upon dividing 
a double one, came upon the lost matrimonial circlet. nN 
Mrs. Montjoy of Brechin, when feeding a calf, let it suck her 
fingers, and on withdrawing her hand discovered, to her dis- 
po that her wedding-ring and keeper had both disappeared. 
Believing the calf was the innocent thief, she refused to part 
with it, and after keeping the animal for three years, had it 
slaughtered, and sure enough the long absent rings were 
found in the intestines, as clean and bright as when their 
owner last saw them on her finger. A wealthy German far- 
mer living near Nordanhamn employed himself one day in 
1871 in making flour-balls for his cattle ; when he had finished 
his work he found his hand minus his wedding-ring, bearin 
his wife’s name, it being the German custom for bride rs 
bridegroom to exchange rings. Soon afterwards, the farmer 
sold seven bullocks, which the purchaser shipped to Eng- 
land on board the Adler cattle-steamer on the twenty-sixth 
of October. Two days afterwards, an English smack, the 
Mary Ann, of Colchester, picked yp at sea the still warm car- 
cass of a bullock, which was opened by the crew to obtain 
some fat wherewith to grease the rigging. Inside the animal 
they found a gold ring, inscribed with a woman’s name and 
the date 1869. Captain Tye reported the circumstance as 
seon as he arrived in port, and handed the ring over to 
an official, who sent it up to London. The authorities set 
to work to trace its ownership, and found that the only 
ship reporting the loss of a beast, that could have passed the 
Mary Ann, was the steamer Adler, from which a bullock, 
supposed to be dead, had been thrown overboard on the 
28th of October. Meanwhile, the Shipping Gazette record- 
ing the finding of the ring had reached Nordanhamn, and 
one of its readers there recognised the name inscribed on 1t: 
communications were opened with the farmer; and in due 
time he and his wife rejoiced over the recovery of the pledge 
they thought lost for ever. That they should have recovered 
it, under the circumstances, was certainly surprising ; but 
there was nothing so very wonderful in a ring being found 
in the inside of a bullogk, that “comic” writers should treat 
the story as the pure invention of some penny-a-liner. Any 
slaughterer of cattle would have told them such “ finds” are 
by no means uncommon, and we know for a fact that the 
wife of a London slaughterman displays upon her hand two 
rings thus found by her husband.—J/did. 


———— 
THE MEANNESS OF RESPECTABILITY. 


Everybody, it has been remarked, has a pet virtue or a 
pet vice, and it may almost more truly be said that every- 
body has a pet meanness. The meannesses of respectability 
are of all kinds and degrees. They vary, of course, with 
different people. Some can never settle with a cabman 
without a desperate struggle over the odd sixpence, and a 
rankling sense of injury and ruin if the obdurate Jehu hap- 
pens to get the better of them; others are dismayed if they 
are unexpectedly caught at church when the offertory bags 
are sent round. With others, again, the weak pvint is, per- 
haps, stationery, or some other cheap article for household 
use; they can never bring themselves to make a bold in- 
vestment of a few shillings’ worth at a time, but go on from 
hand to mouth with petty purchases which may have an 
economical appearance in detail, although they are pretty 
sure to prove more extravagant in the long run than a larger 


is apt to be cherished as an article of extravagant luxury, 

over which persons‘of moderate means are bound to be very 

careful. People who think nothing of going to considerable 

expense for a dinner, or 4 trip to the country, will go on for 

months painfully economizing with a few wretched: black- 

ened leaves rather than spend sixpence for a, fresh supply. 

The old system of franking letters produced a characteristic 

development ‘of meanness. The shifts and contrivances to 

which people used to resort to procure a' frank; the labor, 

and sometimes even, as it would appear, the expense, to 

which they put themselves to get at some One who had it in 

his power to confer the coveted favor; the intrigues, en- 

treaties, supplications to whieh they stooped, are almost in- 

credible. It is only fair, of course, to remember that the 
rates of postage were enormously high as compared with the 
rates of the present day, and also that eighteen-pence, or a 
couple of shillings, was then a relatively larger sum than 
now. Yet, after making every allowance on this account, it 
is amazing that persons who were not in pinched circum- 
stances should have thought it worth while to hunt aftera 
frank, valued at, perhaps, two shillings or therea' outs, with 
such keenness and unblushing mendicancy. It was a fash- 
ionable meanness, and everybody practised it. It is amusing 
to note, in the letters and diaries of the last generation, how 
the getting of a frank, or fruitless pursuit of one, was deemed 
quite important enough to be recorded, and how frequently 
the incident turns up. The parallel to this morbid passion in 
our own day is, perhaps, the mania for orders for the play. 
M. Taine has remarked with some astonishment, in his 
recent letters, that amusements of this kind form a small item 
in the expenses of an English middle-class family, and that 
it is thought a n economy to go to the theatre only 
when free passes can be procured. Managers, actors, dramatic 
critics, newspaper editors, whose pockets are supposed to be 
stuffed with orders, are importuned recklessly and shame- 
lessly, in order, that well-to-do people may be provided gra- 
tuitously with what they could themselves purchase for a few 
shillings whenever they chose.—Saturday Review. 


—_>_—_ 


ASTEROPE. 


= green leaves rustle in the breeze, the Summer sun is 

ow, 

With crimson and with amethyst, the sky is all aglow; 

The plash of oars comes frum the lake, the blackbird on 
the thorn 

Sings songs of love to cheer his mate. And on the south 

wind borne, 


Tass comes a sound of tinkling bells from yonder hillside 

0 ’ 

— the sunset gleaming, tips the clover buds with 
gold, 


The lark grows still, his clarion shrill ceases, and to his 


rest 
Down drops he eagerly to join his brown mate on her 
nest. 


Oh, > like balm! Oh, stilly calm! Oh, peaceful Summer 
night! 

There is not in the long June days an hour so sweet and 
bright, 4 

As when the eve begins with dew the flower-cups to fill, 

And lilies float upon the moat; and ’yond the pine-clad 


bill, 


Ariseth up the evening star, with silver lamp on high, 

‘et piening zephyrs through the leaves of river-poplars 
sigh; 

When from her couch Asterope comes forth, a dark-browed 


queen, 
And a her purple star-strewn veil across the peaceful 
scene 
—All the Year Round. 


————__ <-> -—_ — 


EPIGRAMMATIC LETTERS. 


It has been said vhat, if heavy postage produced essays, 
cheap postage makes epigrams. But the latter were not 
wanting in the very earliest days. Nothing could be more 
epigrammatic than the note sent by one Irish chief to 
another: “ Pay me tribute, or else ” To which the 
equally epigrammatic answer was: “I owe you none, and if 
——” Of this sort were the notes ketween Foote’s mother 
and Foote. “Dear Sam—I’m in prison. Yours, E. Foote.” 
The old lady was under arrest for debt. The son’s answer 
was: “Dear Mother—So am I. Yours, 8. Foorr.” And 
again, the letters between old Mrs. Garrick and young Ed- 
mund Kean: “ Dear Mr. Kean—You can’t play Alel Dragger. 
Yours, &c.” To which intimation Edmund wrote back : 
“ Dear Madam—I know it. Yours, E. K.” Instances occur 
now and then where a joke has been played, the fun of which 
was to make a man pay heavy postage for very unnecessary 
information. When Collins, the artist, was once with some 
friends around him, one of them resisted every attempt to 
induce him to stay to supper. He withdrew, and the friends 
in council over their banquet resolved that the sulky guest 
should be punished. Accordingly on the following day 
Collins sent him a folded sheet of foolscap,in which was 
written: “After you left we had stout and oysters.” The 
receiver understood what was meant, but he was equally 
resolved to have his revenge. Accordingly, biding his time, 
he transmitted, in a feigned hand, to Collins, a letter in which 
the painter read only, “ Had you?” Therewith the joke 
seemed at an end; but Collins would have the last word. 
He waited and waited till the thing was almost forgotten, 
and then the writer of the last query opened a letter one 
morning in which he had the satisfaction of finding an an- 
swer to it in the words, “ Yes, we had.” We cannot dismiss 
this part of the subject without expressing our regret that we 
are unable to remember the name of that British admiral, 
who, after achieving a glorious victory at sea, Vespatched a 
letter to the Admiralty, in which there were only these, or 
similar words; “.. Beat the enemy; took, sunk, burned, 
and destroyed ships named in the margin.” ‘Tersest of 
admirals !|—Zemple Bar. 


——_>-—__—_—_ 





Facts For THE Lapies.—Mrs. 8. W. Clark, Washington, 
D. C., with a Wheeler and Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine, used 
her first needle, No. 2, nearly 3 years, until it was worn out, 

















doing all kinds of family and fancy sewing. See the new 
Improvements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 





FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE—THE NEW PARISIAN 


Drama, ** A! * Article 47." 





BOOTH’S THEATRE.— MR. EDWIN ADAMS, IN 


* Enoch Arden.” 


WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, “ON 
the Jury.” 








OLYMPIC THEATRE. — EVERY NIGHT, G. L. 
Fox's Grand 8 , “Humpty Dumpty,” with new 
aliractiuus, eceuery and eflects, 


~ WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 


every afiernoon and evening. 


CENTRAL PARK GARDEN. —T fEODORE THOMAS’ 


Summer-Night Concerts. 


~BRYANT’S OPERA HOUSE, MONDAY JUNE: 3, 
Summer Seuson | of | English ( Opera. 




















SPEC BAX. NOTICES. 


RovAz HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashee and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, ail kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 





J OUSEHOLD LCONOMY. 
Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
Buglish productions, is the most economical household evap in the mar- 
, ket, and will so prove itself on trial, Sola vy the bua, at the depot. 
350 Washingtun Street, and by grocers everywhere, 
JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 





ARRY DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD” FOR 
luvalids.—The nnust puuitive preparation ever —_ to the 
pubiic. REVALENTA CHOCO VATE, a most delightful New ik. 
JOUN F, HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New York. 


Children Teething. 


The mother finds a faithful friend in MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
SYKUP. | is perfectly reliable. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 


As there remain but a few copies of the “ Hudson by Sunset,” offered 
last year as a premium to our subscribers, it is requested that those who 
wish to have this picture will make immediate application, so as to pre- 
vent disappointment. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A. Brown.—City is mistaken. The Dukedom of Edinburgh was 
created in favor of Prince Alfred, perhaps, because the title of York 
carried with it sundry disagreeable reminiscenses. 





TILE ALBION. 


PIERCY WILSON, Proprietor. 
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BRITISH IMMIGRATION. 

There are unmistakable signs that the emigration from 
England to this country will assume very important dimen- 
sions within the next ensuing year. The high wages ensured 
tu laborers and artisans on this side of the Atlantic, combined 
with a difficulty of bettering their condition in an over- 
crowded market, will indubitably lead to this result, the more 
so as the oceanic passage is bereft of the discomforts and 
dangers that formerly attended it, through the establishment 
of se many steamship lines that afford such ample accommo- 
dation to the emigrants. The question arises now how this 
movement is to be utilized and extended to the benefit of all 
concerned, and as yet the problem is unsolved. The class of 
people who have hitherto arrived in New York from Eng- 
land, do not appear well adapted to the exigercies of the de- 
mand. In a recent report issued by our esteemed Consul 
General at this port, Mr. Archibald thus writes on the subject : 
“T receive on an average a lctter of int:oduction or of recom- 
mendation for every day of the year, while not a day passes 
that I have not several personal applications for influence in 
procuring situations or employment, which the applicants 
appear to think I can command at will. In the eddies of 
New York, British subjects turn up from all parts of the 
world—adventurers for employment, or at least subsistence ; 
musicians, artists, surgeons ; ladies bent on setting up board- 
ing-schools or boarding-houses ; ¢ngineers, mechanics, youths 
seeking situations as clerks, servants in search of employ- 
ment, ete., etc. Of these not a few soon come to grief, and 
naturally fall back upon the Consul. Asa matter of course, 
he is expected to be banker to parties astray, and waiting for 
their ‘expected remittances.’ If he complies with their 
requests (and in many instances he cannot avoid it), he suffers 
accordingly. Iam also, by many persons at home who fancy 
the Consul’s office to be a sinecure, made an involuntary 
trustee of wayward youths and broken-down members of 
families, whose cares and difficulties are asource of no little 

anxiety as well as of troublesome correspondence.” 
It is a well-known fact to many of the British résidents 


in this city that this statement is not the least exaggerated, 


the more so as the various claims addressed to them, as well 
as to the British charitable institutions, amply testify to the 


truth of the report. The class of labor required in this coun- 
try is almost entirely restricted to agricultyrists and artisans, 
and even if engineers and mechanics, on arriving in this 
country, insist on remaining in the Atlantic cities, where the 
labor market is either overcrowded or confined rigidly to the 
members of union societies, applicants, for remunerative 
iate employment, 
tly be thoroughly 
of Migration 


work will find it difficult to procure im 
To be successful, the movement must evi 
systematized, and for this purpose a 







should be formed, with branches in all the States, where 
every information could be given gratuitously to the emi- 
grant, as to the best market for his individual requirements, 
in all parts of the country. This bureau could be sustained 
at a very smal! expense, and it is even a question whether 
such an agency could not be placed on a very successful 
footing, if capitalists and the large railway companies that 
own vast tracts of land could be induced to combine in the 
movement. Valuable labor comes to us mainly in a two-fold 
form, individual and collective ; the former being represented 
by the Irish and the latter by the German element. The 
Celtic population spreads itself all over the country, and has 
proved to be invaluable in building up large cities and those 
canals anc railroads that conduce so much to the prosperity 
of the West. The Teutonic race have taken to the land, and 
twe growing resources of many large States whvre German 
colonies have been formed are due almost entirely to this 
thrifty and law-abiding race. It is more than probable that 
the English emigration, under favorable circumstances, will 
be of the same collective character, and it is easy to perceive 
how the movement can be turned to muttal advantage by 
all those who become interested in the matter. 

It is a well-known fact that-vast tracts of fertile land are 
held by influential railroad companies in western and south- 
western regions. They offer the most favorable induce- 
ments for the formation of English colonies, and if a large 
tract were bought and improved by a judicious outlay of 
capital, it could be subdivided in lots to suit each applicant, 
while in the centre a township could be formed, the value of 
which by steady increase, would in a few years prove a mine 
of wealth to those who had made an investment in the con- 
cern. This system, although initiated with great success, has 
not yet met with its full development. The chief requisite 
is to have the land ploughed by steam, the cottages built, 
and everything in readiness for the colony on its arrival, so 
that there should be a return en the first year’s labor. In 
Englard the attempt should be made to secure the co-opera- 
tion of eligible families who could command the small 
amount of capital necessary to defray the expenses of the 
passage and their subsistence for one season. Such a com- 
bined movement deprives expatriation of half its terrors, as 
the emigrant founds his new home in the midst of congenial 
minds, and in a measure controls his own destiny. Under 
these auspi*es the result could but be favorable, and we com- 
mend the subject to the attention of the English community 
throughout the United States, and request their advice and 
co-operation in this extended and important movement, to 
which we shall call further attention in our future 


THE SHIP-BUILDING INTEREST. 


From the sentiments entertained by those most-directly 
interested in the matter, the action of Congress in regard to 
this important branch of commerce will not insure that 
relief which was so urgently required to place the ship- 
building interest of this country on a sound and remunera- 
tive basis. This section in the Tariff Act provides for the 
free introduction of many materials employed in the build- 
ing and furnishing of ships built in the United States for the 
purpose of being employed in the foreign trade, including the 
trade between the Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United 
States. It is also provided that the vessels which are beue- 
fited in this way shall not engage in the coastwise trade of 
the United States more than two months in any one year, 
except upon the payment to the United States of the duties 
on which the rebate has been allowed. The Secretary of 
the Treasury, under authority conferred on him by the law, 
has issued a circular in which the regulations in regard to 
the rebate of these siyp-building materials are laid down, 
but on a careful exami: .tion of its contents, the commercial 
journals are unaninsous in declaring the statute inadequate 
to the requirements of the case. We partake somewhat of 
the same views, but as it was impossible to pass a law 
allowing the American registration to foreign built ships—a 
measure that alone could restore to the commercial marine 
of the United States its pristine prosperity—we believe that 
the present law will lead to a still more liberal policy in the 
future. 
It now becomes expedient to see how this new law can be 
utilized, although it is to be regretted that the statute is’ so 
hampered with restrictions, that its benefits are of but little 
value to the community it was designed to relieve. From 
various sources, it appears that wooden ships are again 
coming into favor. While thegsteamship lines with their 
immense aggregate of tonnage, and the punctuality and 
speed with which they transport freight, command a large 
proportion of the traffic between the great commercial centres, 
there is a lack of sailing vessels to act as feeders to these 
lines, which has led to an appreciation of such tonnage 
amounting to quite fifty per cent. within the last eighteen 
monthe. Then again it appears that the iron sailing vessels 
do not fulfill the anticipations formed of them. There is a 
depreciation in their quality since the recent large advance in 
metals, coal and labor, and there are many trades, such as the 
guano and sugar traffic, to which they are quite ill adapted, 
and further, it is conceded that first-class wooden ships are 
more easily and efficiently repaired, so that for these reasons 
we look for a revival of this interest which so materially 
aftects the welfare of the maritime provinces of the New 
Dominion. 

As we have already remarked, the terms of the new law 
are very ambiguous, and its construction is left too much to 
the discretionary powers of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
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If, however, ships can be imported in fragments ready to be 
put together, we have nu doubt but that the ship yards in 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia will be put into requisition 
for such service, although the permission that vessels thus 
built shall only enjoy the right to the coasting trade for two 
months in the year, detracts greatly from the value of the 
privilege. We do not believe that the movement will result 
favorably, especially as regards the re-establishment of the 
mercantile marine of this country on a sounder basis, but it 
is well to have one’s sails trimmed to take advantage of every 
favorable breeze, and we foresee in this reviving demand for 
wooden tonnage, the elements of great maritime prosperity 
to the New Dominion. 


THE BOSTON HUBBUB. ai 


It has often been affirmed by experienced physiologists 
that there is a taint of madness in every human organization 
wh:ch culminates in severe attacks under extreme provoca- 
tion, and that the principle is applicable to communities as 
well as to the individual. We could adduce many instances 
confirming the truth of this axiom, but no more convincing 
proof could be offered than that of the Jubilee, which ap- 
pears to have driven the Hubbists as clean out of their wits 
as if they had been bitten by the tarantula, or by a pack of 
infuriated demnition bow-wows. If music were made to 
soothe the savage breast, we look upon it as a very imperti- 
nent compliment on the part of the concocter of this hulla- 
baloo that tke Bostonians were indulged to such a gigantic 
extent in this ecstatic amusement; the more so as the melody 
of the be-puffed impresario is so unlike that of Orpheus of 
old, who first originated the idea of a peripatetic conceit ac- 
companied by belles and wild beasts. We have made the 
most anxious inquiries as to the origin of this stupendous 
charivari without finding the key to the enigma, except it be 
that, impelled by a fanatic, the Bostonians resolved to initiate 
the biggest musical whirlwind ever known in history, and 
the Jubilee is the result. 

It is scarcely possible to talk seriously on such a topic, 
but if Mr. Gilmore had had any respect or feeling for true 
artistic effect, he might have known by experience that the 
music in such a building and on such a scale could but be a 
gigantic failure. Time and again has the experiment been 
made to keep twenty thousand voices and instruments in 
unison and affinity, and invariably it has proved futile. 
In Germany, that accomplished and music-loving “eople 
have long since abandoned the attempt, except in the ease of 
national and patriotic songs. In France it has never been 
made. Whereas in England the movement has been re- 
stricted to such oratorios as were well known to every ama- 
teur who attended the performance, and then even it was 
found preferable to reduce the number of performers, 80 
as to ensure a more perfect and harmonious rendering of the 
score. 

The fact is that the entire Jubilee is gotten up for a sense- 
tional effect, and there is therefore a lack of real artistic merit 
in these concerts, which when the novelty is worn off, makes 
itself more painfully felt at each succeeding performance. 
Another preposterous idea was that of allowing solos, whether 
vocal or instrumental, in such a vast auditorium, They 
invariably result in failure, and in many instances detract 
greatly from ‘an artist’s established fame. 

However we may canvass its merits in an artistic point of 
view, we must give well deserved words of praise for the 
enterprise and skill with which this unparalleled undertaking 
has been brought to a climax; and the warmth and spon- 
taneity of the reception tendered to the British, French, and 
Austrian Bands, prove that the Bostonians may carry out a 
cranky idea, but they never forget that whole souled hospi- 
tality for which they are so widely and justly celebrated. 
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CURRENT NOTES. 


The Pall Mall Gazetie says: No little consternation will be 
caused in thieving circles by the introduction of a bill into 
Parliament bearing the names of Sir John Lubbock, Mr. 
Backhouse, Mr. Muntz, Mr. Robert Fowler, and Mr. Kinnaird, 
to make provision for the crossing of bank-notes. By its 
provisions a bank-note may be crossed by the Bank of Eng- 
land or by the holder of the bank-note by writing or stamp- 
ing across the face thereof the name of a banker. When a 
bank-note is crossed the following consequences will ensue. 
The crossing shall be deemed to be a material part of the 
bank note, and shall not be obliterated or altered by apy per- 
son. A crossed note shall not be a legal tendérby aay per- 
son or corporation except the banker named in the crossing ; 
nor to any person or corporation except the Bank of Eng- 
land, and the Bank of England shall not be compellable to 
pay a crossed bank-note except to the banker named in the 
crossing. If a bank-note is crossed with the names of more 
bankers than one, the Bank of England shall not be com- 
pellable to pay to the banker by whom it is presented, unless 
he presents it with the consent, in writing (signified on the 
bank-note or otherwise), of each of the other bankers with 
whose name it is crossed. If by reason of erasures or other 
marks on a bank-note there is reason to believe that it has 
been crossed with the name of a banker, but the name of 
such banker is no longer legible, then, whether or not it is 
crossed with the name of any other banker, the Bank of 
England sball not be compellable to pay it, either to apy 
banker, or to any other person, except upon a declaration of 
identity in a form prescribed by the Act. The Bank of Eng- 
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land is not, however, exempted from liability to pay to any the principles of the Koran and those of the Syllabus were | his banker's, and transmitted the greater portion of his win- 


person a bank-note which is crossed, or a crossing on which 
appears to have been obliterated or erased, if the bearer at 
the time when he presents the note for payment delivers 
with it such declaration of identity, but a bank-note so pre- 
sented will not be payable for thirty days after presentation. 
Any person who, with a fraudulent intention, obliterates or 
erases or alters a crossing on a note, or attempts to pass a 
bank-note thus tampered with, or “ makes, signs, witnesses, 
uses, utters, or presents” an untrue declaration for the 
purposes of the Act, will be guilty of felony, and liable to 


identical, and that an alliance between Mahometanism and 
Ulwamontanism would therefore be in the nature of things. 
But the victories of Germany over France, and the illuess 
and death of Aali Pasha, completely changed the situation, 
and Monsignor Franchi had to leave Constantinople “ with 
;nothing but a few presents and some hollow compliments.” 
The final election of the Patriarchate took place on the 19th 
ult. in the great hall of the Seraglio at Galata, under the 
presidency of a commissioner of the Porte. The Hassunites 
refused to vote on this occasion, on the ground that they 


imprisonment, with or without hard labor, for two years, or|could not act together with persons who had been excom- 


to penal servitude for five years. 


municated, so that the election remained practically in the 


The St. Petersburg correspondent of the Pester Lloyd gives | hands of the anti-Infalliblists, whose choice fell on Monsig- 
some interesting information as to the policy of Russia|nor Phanes Kupelian, Archbishop of Diarbekir. lt is be- 


towards Austria. Although (he says) the soreness produced 


lieved that the Porte will not only confirm this election, but 


in Russia by the attitude of Austria during the Crimean war place the anti-Infalliblists in possession of all the ecclesiasti- 
may now be regarded as a thing of the past, several incidents cal buildings and endowments of the Armenian Church. 


occurred which led the Emperor Alexander to believe that a 
hostile feeling towards Russia exists at the Viennese Court. 
Influential Russian statesmen like Baron Meyendorff and 
Prince Gortschakoft considered that they were treated in an 
unfriendly manner during their stay at Vienna, and the 
impressions they carried away with them were far from 
favorable. After their departure, the private secretary of M. 
de Fonton, then Russian ambassador at Vienna, was arrested 
on a charge of intriguing with the Piedmontese Government, 
and this contributed to maintain the estrangement between 
the two Courts, which was still further intensified by the 
subsequent appointment to Vienna of Count Stakelberg, 
whose Italian sympathies were at that time notorious. Russia 
now seems anxious to come to an understanding with 
Austria, but she fears that any overtures which might be 
made with this object might be ill received, and she accord- 
ingly has recourse to all sorts of manceuvres in order to 
persuade the Government at Vienna of the necessity, in its 
own interest, of such an understanding. This, says the 
correspondent, explains much that has seemed inconsistent 
in the recent policy of Russia. Sometimes she leads people 
to believe that her relations with Prussia are growing colder, 
at other times that they are more cordial than ever; Pansla- 
vism is first encouraged, then condemned; now we hear of 
quarrels with the Pope, and again of friendly negotiations 
with him; at one time the Russian Government listens with 
surprising equanimity to the national democratic party as it 
preaches the cisruption of the Turkish Empire, and soon 


Nothing is held in greater abhorrence by the Russian 
Government than a secret society,even when its aims are of no 
political or social importance, for it has been ascertained that 
many apparently harmless private associations have fostered 
a desire for mo-e exciting and dangerous unions. The exis- 
tence of a secret society has been recently discovered in the 
Imperial Naval College at St. Petersburg, where youths of 
all classes are educated together, and in which the existence 
of a revolutionary spirit might be productive of the most 
serious results. Frcm the explanations given by some of the 
cadets on their examination it appears that they were tempted 
to join and to subscribe to a company having for its object 
the development of the natural riches of the western shores 
of Russia. At the meetings of the company, where business 
was ostensibly the object, politics were gradually introduced 
and doctrines entirely subversive of the existing order of 
things in Russia were familiarly discussed till the sbarehold- 
ers were accustomed to listen to revolutionary proposals 
being debated as if they were purely abstract matters. Some 
of the cadets became alarmed, and withdrew from the society. 
The authorities got an inkling of what was going on, and 
arrested thirty or forty young men at a sitting, the promoters 
of the company, however, managing to eflect their escape. 
The cadets have been leniently dealt with, but the most strin- 
gent orders have been issued to prevent a repetition of this 
dangerous amusement. 


The people living on the banks of the Connecticut river 


after it allows reports to be circulated of a Russo-Turkish last week enjoyed a lively excitement in watching the pro- 
alliance, of the erection of block-houses by Tuckey as a [STC of a runaway drive of six million feet of logs. Heavy 
menace to Austria on the side of Dalmatia,nd of Russian |"!"S Vermont and Hew Memgehive mee ~ endive 
plans for making use of the Roumanian railways to secure a freshet in the Connecticut, and this great drive, which was 
new strategical position against Austria on the north-east. in the upper waters, under the charge of eighty experienced 
“Thus,” concludes the correspondent, “does Russia—quietly lumbermen, and destined for Holyoke, broke loose and 
onal busily as always—spread over "Austro-Hungary fn elt started for the sea. No particular damage was done by the 
directions an almost invisible web, whose threads may be |4uge mass till it reached Windsor, Vermont, where it car- 
drawn together at the opposite points and which, according ried away one of the piers of the railroad bridge, leaving the 
to circumstances, may be used either as a snare or as a bond of framework uninjured. On bs wentay congeanna ~ erg 
alliance. At present Russia would be glad to apply it in the body of the logs brought up in the boom at Turner's Falls, 


latter way.” 
The opposition to the pretensions of the Roman Catholic 
Church, which has been so strikingly manifested of late in 


but in a few hours this gave way, and they were rushing 
down the river again. The progress of the loose lumber was 
again checked at Holyoke for a short time, but finally the 


Germany and other European countries, has now spread we ne _— erat _ = oe, Ke! ee “ye y 
even to Turkey. All the efforts of the Papal missionary, Sect long, went plenging over the com. sph nay 


Monsignor Franchi, to establish a Concordat between the 
Sultan and the Pope have failed, and the Turkish Govern- 


drive made its appearance opposite Springfield on Wednes- 
day morning, and in an hour the river was alive with logs, 


ment, by refusing to ratify the election of the Infalliblist — boot, a button ey bg meg eA 8 
Hassun as patriarch of the Armenian Catholics, shows that ETE 2h. AES. Cp OwRa ee Kae: eyes, ha Bee 


it is as little disposed as Prince Bismarck to permit the in- 
terference of the Holy See in internal affairs. This election 
took place in the church of the Armenian Infalliblist party 
at Galata, and as none but members of the party were allowed 
to be present, their candidate was, of course, elected. But 
when the election was submitted to the Grand Vizier for his 
confirmation, the latter declared that it was invalid, and on 
the 13th inst., after summoning the principal Armenians to 
the Porte, he read to them an Imperial firman in which the 
Sultan declares that the election of Hassun is cancelled, and 
that the Papal bull Reversurus is not recognized in Turkey. 
At the same time the Grand Vizier invited the Armenians 
to elect a patriarch as soon as possible, but on the condition 
that neither Hassun nor any other person not agreeable to the 
Porte should be admitted as a candidate. This was a great 
triumph for the anti-Hassunites, who are the “ old Catholics” 
of Turkey, and have long been looked upon with disfavor at 
Rome because they persist in calling themselves “ Arme- 
nians” instead of “ Catholics.” Many years ago (says a corre- 
spondent of the Allgemeine Zeitung) a handful of Armenian 
patriots, cal‘ed Mechitarists, founded institutions at Vienna 
and in the island of San Lazaro, near Venice, for promoting 
the study of the Armenian language, literature, and history, 
and of late the increasing pretensions of the Vatican, the en- 
croachments of the Ultramontane Hassun on the civil power. 
the humiliating treatment of the Eastern bishops at the 
Ccumenical Council, and, finally, the promulgation of the 
dogma of Infallibility produced an important schism in the 
Armenian Church, of which the Mechitarists were the chief 
promoters. At first the anti-Infalliblists had a hard struggle. 
The Vatican used all its power against them, excommunica- 
tions were announced, and Monsignor Franchi was sent to 
urge the Turkish Government to protect the interests of the 
Roman Church. He arrived at a favorable moment, for Aali 
Pasha, who was the Grand Vizier, was a strong adherent of 
the policy of France, and had long convinced himself that 


ceded the lumber down the river, and by promising good 
pay to those who would engage in the work of catching the 
runaway logs succeeded in effecting such arrangements that 
nearly all of them was stopped before reaching Hartford. 


The Cornhill says of the doctrine of chance in gambling: 
—Closely connected with the theory about the range of possi- 
bility in the matter of chance combinations, is the theory cf 
the maturity of the chances—“ the most elementary of the 
theories on probabilities.” It might safely be termed the 
most mischievous of gambling superstitions. As an illustra- 
tion of the application of this theory, we may cite the case of 
an Englishman, once well known at foreign gambling tables, 
who had based a system on a generalization of this theory. 
In point of fact the theory asserts that when there has been 
a run in favor of any particular event, the chances in favor 
of the event are reduced, and, therefore, necessarily, the 
chances in favor of other events are increased. Now our 
Englishman watched the play at the roulette table for two 
full hours, carefully noting the numbers which came up 
during that time. Then, eschewing those numbers which 
had come up oftenest, he staked his money on those which 
had come up very seldom or not at all. Here was an infalli- 
ble system, according to “ the most elementary of the theories 
of probability.” The tendency of chance results to right 
themselves, so that events equally likely in the first instance 
will occur an equal number of times in the long run, was 
called into action to enrich our gambler and to ruin the un- 
lucky bankers. Be it noted, in passing, that events do thus 
right themselves, though this circumstance does not operate 
quite as the gambler supposed, and cannot be trusted to put 
a penny into any one’s pocket. The system was tried, how- 
ever, and instead of reasoning respecting its soundness, we 
may content ourselves with recording the result. On the 
first day our Englishman won more than £700 in a single 
hour. “ His exultation was boundless. He thought he had 
really discovered the ‘ philosopher’s stone.’ Off he went to 





nings to London. The next day he played and lost fifty 
pounds ; and the following day he achieved the same result, 
and had to write to town for remittances. In fine, in a week 
he had lost all the money he won at first, with the exception 
of fifty pounds, which he reserved to take him home; and, 
being thoroughly convinced of the exceeding fickleness of 
fortune, he has never staked a sixpence since, and does all in 
his power to dissuade others from playing.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Shakespeare's Tragedy of Julius Cesar. Edited with Notes, 
by William J. Rolfe, A.M. New York: Harper end Brothers. 
Some few years ago Mr. Rolfe commenced the series, a fourth 
volume of which is now before us. The initial volume, con- 
taining the “ Merchant of Venice,” was received with marked 
approbation, and the volumes which have followed it have 
gained much well-merited praise. The editor’s design in this 
series has been to present the plays of Shakespeare in a form 
suitable for the class-room, with such notes and comments as 
were deemed necessary to elucidate obscure or involved 
passages, and an amount of critical observation sufficient to 
arouse the scholar’s interest, and lead him to the exercise of 
his own judgment. To this end the editor has made discreet 
use of almost all the distinguished commentators, who have 
too often raised clouds of dust to hide the benign counten- 
ance of the Master Poet. He has culled from their voluminous 
writings with excellent judgment, and has generally succeeded 
in obtaining ubservations or suggestions which really throw 
light upon the subject of discourse, and are of use to the 
student. We have always been of the opinion that the 
works of Shakespeare possessed rare advanteges for educa- 
tional purposes, and we cordially welcome any books which 
render these advantages more generally available. The Notes 
in this edition of “ Julius Cesar,” are not inserted side by side 
with the text, but are given by themselves, after the play. This 
it seems to us is always the better plan. The Introduction is 
weil adapted to the end in view, that of preparing the 
scholars mind for the proper reception of the play, and 
awakening his interest in the characters whom he is about to 
encounter. It is divided into three parts: the histery of the 
play ; its historical sources; and critical comments upon the 
tragedy. Under this latter head the editor gives us selections 
from Hazlitt, Knight, Ulrici, Gervinus, Craik and Mrs. Jame- 
son. The general appearance of the little volume is credita- 
ble to the publishers, and the numerous illustrations are 
excellent; these, however, have not the charm of novelty; 
they have all appeared in former editions of Shakespeare. 

Shooting, Boating, and Fishing, for Young Sportsmen. By 
T. Robinson Warren. New York: Charles Scriyner and Co. 
j This pleasant little volume is dedicated to the author's sons, 
and is written in the agreeable form of a familiar address to 
them. It is a book particularly adapted—as its tithe would 
imply--to the wants of young sportsmen, but it may be read 
with pleasure and profit by old us well as young. Its racy 
descriptions, thorough knowledge, and sound common sense, 
will render it interesting to all who delight in any of the 
pastimes whereof it treats. Perhaps the most attractive por- 
tion of the volume is that relating to snipe shooting on 
Squam Beach, Barnegat Bay. Here the author writes with 
manifest enjoyment, and imparts much of his own pleasure 
to his reader. His comments on guns and gunpowder are 
exceedingly sensible, containing many suggestions well worthy 
of the attention of all sportsmen. The number of subjects 
treated of is large, for a volume of little over one hundred 
and fifty pages; and within such narrow limits it was mani- 
festly impossible to be exhaustive. Bui whatever Mr 
Warren has to say is to the purpose, and is said with the 
graceful ease of one who is master of his resources. A few 
diagrams, illustrating the construction of a gun, and the art 
of splicing ropes, render the text very readily compre- 
hensible. 

Albert Lunel. A Novel. By the late Lord Brougham. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. The literary efforts of 
statesmen, especially in the line of fiction, always excite the 
interest of contemporaries, and are sure of a tolerably large 
audience, composed of those who are curious to see what 
measure of success will attend a ruler of men when he turns 
his attention to the portrayal of human life and character, 
and attempts to express the varying phases of human pas- 
sion. In the present instance the success of the attempt is 
exceedingly dubious. As a romance, “Albert Lune!” can 
hardly be pronounced a success at all commensurate with the 
fame of its distinguished author. It contains much sound 
reasoning vpon moral and political questions, much clear- 
sighted observation of national characteristics ; it is pervaded 
by a deeply philosophical spirit, and everywhere reflects the 
religious convictions of its author; but in those especial 
qualities which constitute success in fiction it is lamentably 
deficient. An advertisement appended to the volume in- 
forms us that “‘ Albert Lunel’ was written by Lord Brougham 
in the year 1844, but for private reasons of his Lordship’s 
was fot published.” We cannot but think that Lord 
Brougham’s executors might with more wisdom have suffered 
the novel to still remain unpublished. 

Charles O'Malley, the Irish Dragoon. By Charles Lever. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson and Brothers. This volume is 
the first of a new edition of the works of the great Irish 
novelist. . And coming, as it does, so soon after the news of 
the author’s death, it will be received with a special interest 
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by the fiction reading public. Lever’s books are books that 
will never die. Although intensely Irish in tone and senti- 
ment, they yet portray characters and describe incidents 
which will be interesting and beneficial in all countries, and 
at all times. The bold dash, the keen fun, the deep feeling 
which characterize all Lever’s writings, render them intensely 
fascinating ; and at the same time the generous, open-heurted 
manhood which they illustrate cannot but produce an effect 
for good upon his readers. No novel better exemplifies these 
qualities, or more fully reveals the causes of Lever’s great 
popularity, than “Charles O'Malley.” The present edition 
is tolerably well printed, and its exceedingly low price will 
insure it a multitude of readers. 





LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


§ The Exhibition of Ancient Musical Instruments was com- 
menced at the South Kensington Museum on Thursday, the 
30th ult. 

Captain Burton, the well-known traveller, is at present in 

Edinburgh, en route for Iceland, where, it is stated, he is to 
be engaged in certain scientific inquiries. 
A politico-religious romance will appear shortly, called 
“The True History of Joshua Davidson, told by his Friend 
John.” A sort of Christian Socialism will, it is said, be ad- 
vocated in it. 

At the meeting of the members of the London Library, 
held on the 28th ult., it was stated that the number of mem- 
bers had increased to 1,160; the amount of income to £2,535 ; 
the expenditure to £2,507; the number of volumes added by 

rchase and gift to 2,630; and the number of volumes 

ued in circulation to 46,320. 

The Atieneum states that Lord Dalling has left the “ Life 
and Letters of Lord Palmerston” in a more perfect condition 
than might have been expected, when we remember the state 
of his health during the last year of his life. Down to 1848 
the work is in type, and the portions relating to the events of 
1851 and 1852 are complete in manuscript. He had also 
finished the better part of the Essay on Sir Robert Peel; 
which, with a sketch of Lord Brougham’s career, was to form 


a part, at least, of a second volume of “ Historical Cha- 
racters.” 


An au ph of the poet-comedian, Mcliere, fetched 144 
francs in Paris the other day. It bears the date of the 11th 
of November, 1668. At this sale also there was sold an auto- 
graph fable of La Fontaine, entitled “ L’Huitre et les Plai- 

” This was knocked down for 163 francs. 

Colonel Colomb, author of “ Donnington Castle,” is‘at pre- 
sent the guest of Lord Fitzwalter, and is said to be complet- 
in another romantic history, the scene of which is again laid 

ent. 

A new daily paper, 7 a correspondent, is to be started in 
London, to advocate the views of the advanced Liberals, 
such as Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Auberon Herbert, and Mr. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AMERICA. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF OUR FORESTS. 
From the New York Times. 


Ata recent meeting of the National ya Society, 
held in St. Louis, a report was submitted from the Committee 
on Forest Culture, which, assuming it to be trustworthy, 
must be regarded as alarming. The Committee assert that 
the trees of the continent are rapidly passing away ; that 
large districts in the Atlantic States are already stripped of 
their most valuable timber; and that, in less than twenty-five 
years, the accessible forests in the region of the great lakes, 
on the upper waters of the Mississippi, and in the British 
possessions adjacent will be exhausted. At the South, we 
are told that industrial progress is entailing a consumption of 
trees, both Aa and deciduous, at an accelerating rate. 
In the Rocky Mountain regions in which there is no hard 
wood, the spruce, the pine, and the cedar are fast disappear- 
ing before the farmer, the miner, the architect and the rail- 
road-builder. Finally, on the Pacific, the vast demand for 
building, together with exportation to other countries, fore- 
tell the exhaustion of the California timber within pt ee 
years; while that of Oregon and the territory further nort 
will be used up in a comparatively brief period of time. 

It is undoubtedly true that the demand for wood constantly 
increases. If it is as true that the supply constantly de- 
creases, the ultimate result is apparently certain. But 
scarcity of wood can only arise if no effort whatever is made 
to restore what is consumed. In many parts of the country, 
however, such an effort is certainly made, and although the 
enormous fires of the past few years have destroyed great 
quantities of timber, we must not forget that fresh wood is 
continually growing to replace that which was burned. 
Again, vast tracts of forest-land that were practically inacces- 
sible a few years ago, are now within easy reach from newly- 
opened lines of travel, and this should sensibly diminish the 
ratio of consumption from previous sources of supply. So 
far as mere wood is concerned, wood for manufacturing pur- 
poses, or for burning, it may be questioned whether there is 
any serious danger, even under present conditions, of any 
embarrassing scarcity. The diminution of trees in the mure 
thickly-settled districts is, however, another affair ; and here, 
on i of taste and health, y gene is warranted 
and active exertion called for. It is well known that climate 
is —_ modified by forest areas, that crops and animals are 
benefited by them, and that, irrespective of their picturesque 
advantages, they are recommended by considerations of solid 
utility. The fear of leaving ambush for the lurking savage, 
led to a crusade against trees in the early days of the country, 
and the consequences of denuding the soil of its natural 
ornament and ne were thus pretty well tested. On the 
other han@, in Illinois, where trees have been planted syste- 
matically to embellis. and relieve the naked prairie, the good 
effects have been conclusively demonstrated. The winds are 
less violent, the extremes of temperature are ameliorated, and 


the land has become more genial and habitable for both man 
and beast. 





Fawcett. 


According ‘to the “Germania,” Mr. Miarka, editor of the 
“Polish Catholic,” has more than 100 libel and press cases 
to meet. 


The strange dramatic mania which has affected the Turks, 
the Armenians, and the Bulgarians in Constantinople, has 
now roused the votaries of an older drama, the Romaic. Dr. 
Stamatiades has brought out, at the Greek Theatre in Pera, a 
farce describing the adventures of a Greek medical student in 
Syra, Athens, and Paris. 


It is rumored that, at the request of the Archduke John 
the Sultan will lend to the Vienna Exhibition his artistic 
— which so few tourists have had the good luck to 
behold. 


Spielhagen, the eminent German novelist, is at;work on‘a 
history of German journalism. 

Professor Max Muller is delivering a course of lectures on 
“The Results of Comparative Philosophy” at the Univeasity 
of Strasburg, not having lectured at a German University for 
25 years. 

It is expected that there will soon be at Oxford a new pub- 
lication under the title of “ University Reporter.” 


On the 30th ult., Mr. George Browning, author of “ Foot- 
rints,” a volume of poems, delivered a lecture, at the Society 
or the Encouragement of the Finc Arts, on “ The Poetry of 

Germany.” 

The Earl of Portsmouth has the honor of being the colla- 
teral representative of Sir Isaac Newton, and he has gene- 
rously offered to the University of a. through the 
Duke of Devonshire (Chancellor of the University), all the 
pore of Sir Isaac relating to scientific subjects which his 
ordship has inherited. Lord Portsmouth’s gift is prompted 
by the feeling that these papers will be more fitly deposited 
in the library of the university of which Sir Isaac was so 
distinguished an ornament than in his own muniment-room. 


A new picture, by M. G. Dore, has been added to the Dore 
eter, in New sond-street, London. The subject of the 
work is, “ Christ leaving the Pretorium ;” it measures thirty 
feet by twenty feet. 

The people of the Potteries have decided upon making a 
presentation of a cabinet of artistic productions of the cera- 
mic art of their district to the Right Hon. John Bright, in 
recognition of his political services to the country. 


M. Gerome has been staying in Algeria. He has almost 
completed a picture, the subject of which is the pronouncing 
of “Hoc Hatet” by the spectators of a fight between two 

tors. The victor, staying his weapon over the body of 

is prostrate adversary, appeals to the assembly; there is a 
general turning-down of thumbs. This will probably serve 
as a companion to the painter’s “* Ave, Cvesar !’ 

The Prince of Wales intends to present the officers of the 
10th Hussars, of which he is the colonel, with an equestrian 
statue of himself in bronze. The work, which, is one of 


t artistic excellence, is intended for a table ornament for 
e use of the mess, 


A collection of photo-mezzotint portraits of members of 
Parliament, musical, dramatic, and literary celebrities, has 


been opened to the public, at Messrs, Fradelle and Marshall's 
Gallery, London. 


* Tt is said that the original picture, by Sir Geo 
of “ Hine — of Latimer and Ridley. at Oxford,” 
for 

a 


Hayter, 
»” has left 
iladelphia, having been purchased by Mr. 
descendant of the martyr. 


The bare question, then, whether or not we shall have 
wood enough to burn or to build with is not the only, and 
perhaps not the most important, one we have to answer. It 
is not impossible, as we suggested some time ago, that a new 
motive power may ere long supplement or perhaps supersede 
steam; and if ey 


amount of wood could thus obviously be dispensed with. 


Without counting on any such relief, however, it may be wise 


to adopt the s tions of the Agricultural Society which 
are given in the following resolutions: 

° ved, 1. That we recommend farmers throughout the 
United States to plant with trees their hilly or other waste 
lands, and at least ten per cent. of their farms with trees, in 
such a manner as to provide shelter belts or clumps, and 
rapid growing and useful timber. 2. That we solicit the 
Legislatures of the several States to pass laws providing 
bounties for em | useful trees, enco ing the plantin 
of the highways, and for the provision of State nurseries o 
yours timber trees ; and also the appointment of an Arbor 

ay for the annual planting of trees, as has already been 


done in the State of Nebraska. 3. That we ask our Congress 


of the United States to require, so far as practicable, that 


hereafter railroad companies and settlers receiving the bene- 
fit of the Homestead and other acts donating lands, shall 


plant with timber trees one-tenth of the lands so donated.” 


LABOR DOES NOT CONQUER. 
Frum the Commercial Advertiser, 


The adage which tells us that Labor conquers all things is 
likely to be belied. Instead of conquering, it is beginning to 
yield, and it may blame itself if its own imprudence produces 
serious results, The extravagances committed by some of 
the strikers at Phyfe’s factory on Saturday were inexcusable, 
and the justification offered 7 Se President of the “ Inter- 
national hinists’ and Blacksmiths’ Association” was still 
worse than the original offence. To censure the Police force 
of the City, and to demand the dismissal of Police Captains 
because they performed their duty by dispersing a mob and 
protecting private property, is the height of gee 3 The 
workingmen must be made to understand that while they 
have the right to refuse work, and to talk as loudly as they 
please, they cannot be permitted to prevent others from 
working, nor to injure the property of employers who decline 
to e to their terms. ides, the demand that they have 
made is now seen in its true light. As a correspondent justly 
observes, in a letter which we publish in another column, no 
arbitrary rule which places competent and incompetent 
workmen on the same level can be accepted as a finality. 
In — avocation, capacity and experience should command 
the highest remuneration, and it is ridiculous for the Trade- 
Unions to require that a lazy or drunken workman should be 
paid at the same rate as the skilled and the sober. A 
graduated scale of prices, with the privilege to the workman 
of laboring for eight, ten, or twelve hours, at his own option, 
would be a sensible compromise of the existing difficulties. 

Business has already been diverted from New York and 
Brooklyn to other plaees where the combinations of work- 
ingmen have not been made. One builder in Brooklyn esti- 
mates that work to the amount of $75,000 in his own line of 
trade has been driven away from that city in consequence of 
the strikes; the steam-boiler makers report that their boat- 
contracts have been taken away from them because they 
coyld not finish the work within the stipulated time; the 
closing of scores of factories in New York has injured busi- 
ness in all directions; and the workingmen have 
nothing. The condition of the laborer is worse than 





























can indeed be so employed, a vast 















































fiat of 


the employer—for the latter can wait, while the former runs 
the risk of starvation. 


OLD FRIENDS. 
From the Evening Post. 


The mosquito has arrived. His cheerful hum is heard on 
the quiet shores of Staten Island, he monopolizes the rural 
wastes of Brooklyn, he covers with his multitudinous wings 
the marshy levels of Long Island, and he drops into the 
homes of this city and with playful persistence makes himself 
one of the family. He is a gentleman of diversified tastes. 
The hovels of the poor are not beneath his contempt, while 
he is not disconcerted on entering the mansions of the rich. 

He is a lover of places of public resort,and instead of pay- 
ing an entrance fee, like other amusement-seekers, he always 
presents a bill. In fact, he is fitted by nature for a play-goer, 
as he always makes a pvint of carrying a bill of the play with 
him. At concerts he takes part in the performance, and one 
is often startled at the Central Park Garden by hearing his 
melodious notes amid the exhilarating strains of one of 
Strauss’s waltzes, or amid the tender harmonies of Lumbye’s 
“ Visions in a Dream.” Some people even speak of him as a 
vision in their dreams, and make odious allusions to the 
nightmare; but such persons are undoubtedly over-sensitive. 

We like the mosquito. His note is not obtrusive, though 
he sometimes is. There is such energy about him, such per- 
sistence, such a go-ahead quality, that one at once knows he 
is to be amused whether he is in the humor for it or not. 
And, then, there is such fidelity about the mosquito; no 
slights, not even positive rudeness, can drive him away from 
those he likes—and he is a universal lover. He remains your 
friend in spite of yourself. 

We suppose there will be “ more of him” here before long. 
It is a cheerful prospect for company during the summer, 
when the rich people and the officeholders are out of town 
idling their time away in “ sea-side loiterings.” In the mean- 
time we welcome the mosquito who has come, and wait with 
patience for the arrival of his family. 


MURDER AS A PASTIME. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


Within the last thirty days there has been an alarming in- 
crease in the number of murders, which have had jealousy or 
outrage for their presumed cause. Scarcely a day passes but 
some new murder is chronicled, in which the victim is a 
woman accused of infidelity, or some peaceable citizen who 
is shot down or stabbed without provocation at the hands of 
some one of the ruffians who stalk about at large like the 
Bravos of Venice, serene in their dignity as law-breakers, and 
ready for the first victim who chences to be conveniently 
oftered. The fear of the law pe to have died out among 
our wife-murderers and wayside assassins. One of the most 
brutal murders noticed lately is the killing of the woman 
Andre. This was a street murder; and the plea of insanity 
will doubtless be brought fo bear in extenuation of the crime. 
Be that as it may, the husband was sane enough to realize 
that his wife was possibly unfaithful, and he was sane enough 
to make sure work of his murderops intention by shooting 
two slugs into her skull while she was securely held by her 
hair, and the -- pressed almost against her head when the 
shot was fired. Of course the man acknowledged the crime 
at once. He uttered the words, “ It was I done it,” and was 
taken into custody. The provocation will, doubtless, be con- 
sidered valid; and the “ temporary insanity” of the murderer 
made a pretext for a commutation of the sentence. Not so 
with the ruffians who murdered an unoftending citizen on 
Saturday night. The man Brown, quietly going home from 
the theatre with his wife, was compelled to witness an insult - 
offered the lady, while passing a street corner. He dared to 
resent the ou , and it was the immediate signal for an 
attack by a crowd of corner loafers. There was scarcely a 
struggle—he was powerless to defend, and fell, dying from 4 
blow with a pair of innocent brass knuckles which the fellow 
carried in defiance of the law which provides against their 
use. The testimony of a boy has fastened the crime upon the 
proper person, and so we have the record, just as it stands, 
with no shadow of extenuation. Prevention of murder is 
difficult, but justice f® the assassin is not. The criminal 
cases which are tried in our courts are curiosities sometimes 
in the manner in which they are handled by the attorneys 
and disposed of by the juries. A long time elapses before 
the offenders are brought to trial, and by the time the Court 
is ready the defence is so manipulated in its presentation that 
direct and connecting evidence is hard to obtain, or, if it ex- 
ists, it is rm ?. unimportant Witnesses are the 
only ones examined. hat we need is the quick trial and 
prompt disposition of the offenders. If we are to have street 
murders in rapid succession, let us have the trials and con- 
viction in the same progression; it may serve the ends of 
justice better, and the assassins find less time for legal rescue 
from the penalty of the crimes committed. 


BREACH OF PROMISE. 
From the Times. 


There is, if we mistake not, extant in modern literature a 
volume of selected love-letters, a reservoir of the sentimental 
ings of all ages, which must be the treasure of circulating 
ibraries, and the delight of milliners and ladies’ maids the 
world over. But a choice collection of the effusions which 
generally form the basis of breach of promise suits, would 
make a much more entertaining volume. It almost seems as 
though no man ever by any chance becomes a defendant ina 
breach of promise suit who is not a born simpleton. And 
speaking generally, it may, perhaps, be safely assumed that 
this is the fact. Lovers of this stamp are doubtless the 
legitimate game of the women who seek in money damages 
a salve for wounded affection. One may fancy the huntress 
as she lures her quarry to destruction, gloating over each 
fresh outburst of inanity, and smiling to think of its effect in 
Court. And she is right, for the effect is sure to be prodigious. 
In nine cases out of ten it is the defendant’s letters in a 
breach of promise suit that carry the case for the plaintiff. 
The logic of the lawyers, the most powerful eloquence of 
lovely woman’s tears, are not so potent as their simple, 
unadulterated, stupendous folly. For that alone, any intelli- 
gent jury would decree exemplary damages. 

Yet, on the other hand, breach of promise letters are so 
comical as almost to win forgiveness for their fatuity. They 
make a bright oasis of humor in the rather dreary desert of 
the law reports. The learned counsel grin as they read them, 
the audience titter and chuckle and finally roar; even the 

vity of the Bench is not proof inst their involuntary 
drollery. Everybody but the luck author finds them 
vastly amusing, and in that supreme hour of triumph and 
retribution, the interesting plaintiff tastes a purer satisfaction 
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vote in secret will sign the Liberal ticket. But the Upper | He must 
House may, possibly, interpret its duty more strictly, and | university, 
resolve to rescue the constituencies from the charlatans, | be determi 
and to save the Cabinet and their majority in the Commons | 
from themselves.— Globe. 


for broken promises and blighted hopes than even the money 
compensation which she generally gets besides. 

From the reports of the English Courts, where breach of 
promise suits are more frequent and successful even than 
with us, unnumbered charming episodes might be gathered. 


propose that the number of chairs in any given 
and the amount of the professors’ salaries, shall * 
‘ ned by the amount of popular support which, at 
starting, each is able to secure. If ever the suggestion should 











For example, a late case entitled Hancock vs. Thomas, heard 
in the Court of Exchequer, supplied this gem of amatory | 
letter writing. It was the defendant’s way of signifying that 
his ardor was beginning to cool: 

“ Dear Eva: I arrived safe home about 8 o’clock on Friday 
night. Dear Eva, you must excuse me what I am going to 
say. All my sisters and brothers do not like me going with 
you; and not only that, you quite offended me when I was 
over last week. should not like to go with any one my 
sisters and brothers did not wish me to, and you would not 
like it yourself. 1 told them I had been over to see you, and 
they said: ‘What do you want there? She is not situated 
weil enough for you.’ Dear Eva, you must not think that I 
have said all this,as I have got to go by my! sisters’ and 
brothers’ law; and you have got other chaps at Sutton, and I 
have got the one come back which I have gone on with for 
—_ So you must not expect me coming over any more. 

hen you ¢an do as you like, and I shall do the same. My 
sisters and brothers like this one better than any. So no 
more at present from Tom THOMAS. 

The same ingenuous swain thought on the trial “that the 
best way of settling the affair, and getting out of the diffi- 
culty, was to invite the plaintiff to meet the lady he pre- 
ferred to her, and whom he afterward married, and for them 
both to talk the matter over.” It is not surprising that his 
own counsel told him he was a “ dolt,” or that the jury gave 
the plaintift a verdict of four hundred pounds. | , 

This sample sufficiently indicates what a painstaking and 
enthusiastic editor might make of the proposed collection. 
Nor would the letter-writers have any just ground of com- 

laint. Their productions already have had the fullest pub- 

icity in Court and in the Press; and the writers would have 

the consolation of knowing that, preserved in book form, 
these letters would be the means of affording innocent 
amusement to thousands, while furnishing a most impressive 
warning to jnexperienced youth or doting age. 


HOLIDAY MAKING, 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


Last year the 3d of July fell on Monday, and the brokers 
wisely made their holiday from Saturday till Wednesday. 
This year the 4th falls on Thursday, and there is a move- 
ment on foot to make the holiday from Wednesday till the 
next Monday, jumping two entire secular days—an unpre- 
cedented circumstance. The business holidays increase in 
number, while the legal ones remain as they were. Of course, 
it is within the province of business men to agree upon any 
adjournment for whatever time they may choose. Conserva- 
tives rebel, but the younger and more frisky carry the point 
when the holiday depends on the vote of an association, and 
so it happens that each year a freer life is introduced. Christ- 
mas and New Year’s, the Fourth of July, and the proclaimed 
days of Fast or Thanksgiving, were naturally taken. Custom 
first appropriated them, and then the law came in to rivet 
and make fixed what habit and precedent had consecrated. 
Then Good Friday and the Birthday of Washington came 
in with their claims, and soon Whit Monday will come in 
with its pretensions. Then, as we learn some English cus- 
toms rapidly, the fact that Parliament and the Exchange 
adjourn for the Derby and Epsom, the leading day at Je- 
rome Park and the Monmouth Course will be selected for a 
dies non among the bulls and bears, and something more 
than a beseeching look will be directed towards Fleetwood 
and the Prospect Park Grounds. Really more is gained than 
is lost by these holidays. When all of a trade take to the 
woods or the water, no one is left behind to gain an undue 
advantage, and all return refreshed and ready for a new con- 
test. The Saturday early-closing movement is now preva- 
lent in all important branches of business, and no one would 
begrudge these few hours to those who are so eager to enjoy 
them and who find needed relaxation in the Park or the 
country. A little more recreation in our active American 
life is needed. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE BALLOT BILL. 


If the Lords listened only to those arguments by which 
they were most convinced, there can be little doubt that they 
would refuse to pass the Bill; and it is probable that there 
would be very little irritation against them in the country if 
they chose to take a course which the Constitution leaves it 
perfectly open to them to take. But the Lords will have 
other things to think of than the arguments for and against 
the measure that will be offered to them. The majority 
of the peers are Conservatives, and it is very doubtful 
whether the Conservatives are seriously opposed to the Bill. 
They think that under it they will gain more in the boroughs 
than they will lose in the counties. Mr. Forster adverted on 
Thursday night to the strange silence preserved by Mr. Dis- 
raeliand Mr. Gathorne Hardy with regard to the Ballot in 
their late manifestoes of Conservative opinion, and neither 
of these leaders of the party had a word to say against the 
Bill on Thursday night. It was thought sufficient to put Sir 
Statiord Northcote up to denounce the measure, and this 
certainly indicated a considerable amount of indifference on 
the part of the Conservatives as to the fate of the measure. 
The Conservative peers may, therefore, not improbably make 
just enough show of — to it to appear to be main- 
taining the principles of their party, and to throw the entire 
responsibility on their opponents, if it should prove that the 
Bill is a failure —Saturday Review. 

_As the elector’s secrecy will be optional, he can defraud 
his briber twice over if he likes, and thus the morality of the 
entire constituency will be assured; and the last voters 
whether literate or illiterate, will be ‘the best paid. In all 
these respects this valuable Bill leaves the elector of easy 
conscience precisely where it finds him, and we must trust 
to the Corrupt Practices Bill to punish his delinquencies. 
The House of Lords was threatened with extinction for de- 
clining to discuss and he in three days a better Bill last 
a. Every supporter of the present measure has congratu- 
ated the House of Commons on the opportunity of reconsi- 
dering and improving that sorry performance. The last state 
of it, it is true, is worse than the first. Mr. Forster and his 
Majority have discovered numberless difficulties in the work- 
ing of the Bill, and have solved none. What should the 

rds do in such a case as this? Were it a mere party 
question, it might be worth their while to let the measure 
slip through, with all its imperfections on its head; for 
nothing is less obvious than that all “ Liberal” electors who 





THE LADIES’ PETITION AGAINST FLOGGING. 


The bill for extending the punishment of flogging to cer- 
tain cases of brutal attacks upon women and children has 
been severely criticised and condemned for its barbarity by 
some ladies who happily do not belong to the class it is*in- 
tended to protect. Their immunity from such cruel outrages 
on the part of drunken husbands, as are almost daily re- 
corded in the police-courts, and for the most part very in- 
sufficiently punished by the magistrates, is probably the sim- 
plest explanation of the philosophical equanimity with 
which they take the part of the brutal husbands—not, of 
course, against their wretched wives, but against the law 
which would punish them as garotters with violence are pun- 
ished. Some ladies; who are not addicted to sentimentalism, 
have signed a protest against Mr. Straight’s bill for the bet- 
ter protection of their sex. The letter from Mrs. Fawcett 
is a welcome contribution to the subject on the other side, 
and shows, as it appears to us, not only a truer womanly 
sympathy, but what men might call a manlier good sense. 
Mrs. Fawcett puts the reason of her case in very few words. 
With her cosignatories of the address to the author of the 
projected bill, she expresses the belief that “there are mem- 
bers of the community so degraded that they can only be 
tuught, by the fear of physical suffering, to refrain from in- 
flicting physical injury upon defenceless persons ;” and she 
looks upon the bill as “a larger measure of protection to 
those who are, to a great extent, physically incapable of pro- 
tecting themselves.” This is the whale truth of the matter. 
The lash is a brutal punishment for brutes, on the principle 
of like cures like ; and to condemn it for its “ brutality” is to 
justify its use in cases of assault upon women and children. 
—Daily News. ; 

The original ‘petition went upon the assumption that the 
certain effect of flogging would be to increase the brutal and 
revengeful spirit which leads to outrages upon women and 
children; but Mrs. Fawcett, and the ladies acting with her, 
stigmatise this argument as “entirely fallacious.” They 
have come to the conclusion that there are some members of 
the community so degraded “ that they can only be taught, 
by the fear of physical suffering, to refrain from inflicting 
injury upon defenceless persons.” We ventured to express 
a similar opinion in dealing with Miss Martineau’s petition 
last week, and we are very glad to see that some definite ac- 
tion is to be taken by those whose voices have a right to be 
heard on the subject. Ifa recourse to the “ cat” is not caleu- 
lated to afford us much gratification, it would be still more 
unsatisfactory to witness the continual perpetration of offences 
which are a disgrace to humanity, without making some 
strenuous efforts to uproot them.—Aanchester Examiner. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABORERS’ CONFERENCE. 


The strike of the Warwickshire laborers was no more than 
a demacd for a share in the national prosperity. It has been 
conducted with very creditable freedom from disturbance. 
Even the insane attempt of a few Huntingdonshire farmers 
to put down a laborers’ meeting by making a noise with 
bird-clappers failed to create a riot. . some cases, a part of 
the increase demanded has been quietly conceded ; in others 
the discontented laborers have gone away. The movement 
seemed to be dying out when it becomes apparent that it 
rested on a Sovaliet basis, and has more latent vigor than was 
supposed. ‘The Congress held last week at Leamington may, 
perhaps, both in its origin and action, show the work of out- 
side interference. The secularist member for Birmingham 
and others of the same class evidently aim at getting the 
control of a machine which they can utilise for their own 
ends. But the rural laborer is not a hopeful subject for mere 
agitators to deal with, and, having gained some immediate 
advaritage, is likely to rest and be thankful. The result is 
in general yet remote. To forward it forty delegates met 
from unions in seventeen counties, not including any of the 
southern shires, where wages are lowest. The Warwickshire 
Union presented a report to the Congress, showing that there 
are now sixty unions with 4,695 members, and that of the 
present expenditure more than one-fourth is wisely one 
in promoting the migration of labor. The business of the 
Congress was to found a National Agricultural Union, to 
consist of delegates of district unions, and to be under the 
management of a committee of laborers, assisted by a con- 
sulting committee of honorary members. The business of 
the managing committee will no doubt be mainly to try to 
equalise the local demand and supply of labor; and to do 
this it may be necessary to raise the question of increased 
wages in places where there has hitherto been at least an 
appearance of contentment. It may thus do serious harm if 
it acquires any considerable means of action, and is not 
administered with a very large measure of discretion.— 
Guardian. 


We pointed out, when this movement began, that the 
farmers might give more wages if they only paid for work, 
and never had to find work, or at least wages, out of charity. 
The orgenization among the laborers of a national system of 
self-help shows that they, too, appreciate this argument, and 
are resolved to meet it. If they make-all the hay which can 
be made while the sun shines, they must put by something 
for the rainy day, when there will be little to earn and many 
to keep.—Daily News. 


ENDOWMENT OF PROFESSORSHIPS. 


But if Mr. Lowe prefers to discuss this matter on abstract 
grounds, and appeals with assurance to the sanctities of poli- 
tical economy (of which he reminds us he is so eminent a 
professor), there, too, we are quite prepared to meet him. 
The suggestion certainly is redolent of the Exchequer. Ac- 
cording to this delightfully plain and commercial view of 
things, money supplies the fitting motive for exertion in the 
highest and most important field of intellectual effort. The 
conscience of a professor can best be got at through his 
pocket. This argument is, perhaps, best answered simply 
by being plainly stated. Again, Mr. Lowe thinks that the 
official tenure of professors should depend upon the popu- 
larity which they can earn. The student, he says, should be 
allowed his choice, and might be trusted to make it rightly. 
If all scholars held exhibitions, and could take them to any 
part of the country, there might be some justice in this view ; 
but, as no one scholar in twenty is an exhibitioner, it is, per- 
haps, as well to consider the nineteen who are not, rather 


than the twentieth who is. If, however, the roving liberty 
be not, as it scarcely can be, the kind which Mr. Lowe has 








in view, his words seem capable of only one other explanation. 








be adopted, assuredly political economy and all the severer 
studies may at once hide their head, and Professor Jevons 
himself may seek for a recognition of his worth from some 
less purely commercial community. Thus, in obedience to 
the imagined commands of political economy, we should 
banish its study from our midst. The science would, as it 
were, commit suicide. We may be permitted, however, to 
doubt whether political economy really nourishes within itself 
a principle so self desteuctive. “It isa question here of the 
—— and distribution, not of wealth, but of know- 
edge, and the laws which govern the one process and the 
other are essentially different. With Professor Jevons’s per- 
mission, we shall yet continue to retain his services, We 
feel sure that, if there is not yet a very strong demand for 
them, there undoubtedly ought to be, and that the best way 
to create one is to keep him and others like him in our midst. 
—Manchester Guardian. 

But the reai truth of the matter is that, even upon his own 
narrow premises, Mr. Lowe's position is indefensible—a fact 
which he himself, upon more mature reflection, seems dis- 
posed to admit. The professor’s duties are twofold. Partly 
he has to deliver lectures, partly—unlike the mere hewer of 
wood or drawer of water—to study its science for itself, and 
to enlarge its boundaries. Science isa hard mistress. For 
= and years we follow her in vain, weary and footsore ; 

opeless as Childe Roland in his quest of the round tower. 
Then, suddenly, after long days and wakeful nights of bar- 
ren toil, a secret rich as the philosopher's stone, and priceless 
as the elixir of life, bursts upon us. Investigatious, appa- 
rently the most useless, may at any moment open a mine of 
knowledge, the practical value of which millions of money 
would not reckon. This the Germans know, who area na- 
tion of professors. And Francis Bacon, the great philosopher 
of practice, knew it; and longed with all the passion of an 
enthusiast to see scientific men pursuing their researches in 
leisure for the benefit of the world at large. Whence came 
the steam-engine, whence the electric telegraph, whence the 
discovery of the law of specific gravities—a law which is, in 
effect, the very keystone of the arch of the physical sciences ? 
Or need we point toa hundred other discoveries, ali alike 
due to that learned independence towards which Mr. Lowe 
has developed such a sudden animosity ?—Daily Telegraph. 


SWINDLING THE RAILWAY COMPANIES. 


Scarcely a week passes without somebody—usually a re- 
spectable middle-class man, solicitor, clerk, or trader, or 
something of that kind—being pulled up at the police-court 
for swindling a railway company by riding in a first-class 
carriage with a second or third-class ticket, by pretending to 
have a season ticket when he has none, and so on. Every 
now and then the companies begin to look after the matter 
very sharply, and it is then discovered that a large body of 
oe wee poor rogues and sharpers, but highly respecta- 

le well-to-do folk—are in the habit of systematically and 
constantly evading the payment of the proper fares. “Any- 
body who travels much by any of the metropolitan lines 
must have had many opportunities of witnessing examples 
of this loose morality. These people would be shocked and 
horrified at the idea of stealing anything from a shop, and 
are,no doubt, most edifying in the severe morality with 
which they condemn the offence of a cook who has helped 
her sweetheart out of the pantry, or of a shop-boy who has 
made free with the till. Yet there is, of course, just as much 
dishonesty in riding first-class with a third-class ticket as in 
appropriating anything else which does not belong to one. 
The attempt to ride on a railway without paying any fare at 
all is a more naked an@ unequivocal kind of theft; yet it 
appears from some recent cases that there are people, who 
certainly cannot plead poverty or necessity in extenuation of 
their offence, who not only stoop to this roguery for the sake 
of the most paltry sums, but who even resort to elaborate 
shifts and stratagems to accomplish their purpose. Stolen 
fruit is proverbially the sweetest, and we are bound to 
suppose that there is something peculiarly exquisite and 
luxurious in cheating a railway company out of aride. The 
unpopularity of ithe companies has, perhaps, something to do 
with it. It may be argued that, as they take so much out of 
the public, the public is entitled to take its revenge when it 
has a chance, without much regard to the morality of the 
transaction. This was the sort of excuse which used to be 
made for smuggling in former days. Apart altogether from 
its cheapness, whisky which had been distilled over a peat 
fire in a cleft of the rocks was supposed to have a better 
flavor than any which had been lawfully manufactured 
under the eyes of the Excise. Even now, when smuggling 
and illicit distiliation have been practically put down by the 
reduction of duties, there are people who like to fancy that 
they are tippling contraband spirits, and who would be 
sadly disappointed to find that their liquor had had a per- 
fectly innocent and lawful origin. No doubt railway mana 
gers behave very badly in many ways; but respectable peo- 
ple who do not like hard words should remember that rob- 
bery is robbery, whether practised on railway companies or 
anybody else. There is evidently a strong affinity to klepto- 
mania in this habit of cheating the companies out of their 
fares. If we could analyze the state of mind of the offenders, 
we should probably discover that they were prompted by an 
odd combination of motives, such as a vague notion that the 
railways represent a kind of Ishmael who deserves no pity, 
a morbid passion for small economies, an idea that the nail 
ness of the sum takes the fraud out of the category of serious 
offences, and a chuckling sense of superior cleverness in 
evading payment. There can be no doubt that this isa 
species of dishonesty which the companies are bound, not 
only in their own interest, but in the interest of the public, 
to expose and bring to punishment. One or two severe ex- 
amples, will, perhaps, have a good effect, and the appearance 
of respectable offenders of this class before a police-magis- 
trate in the place usually occupied by pickpockets and house- 
breakers will help to attach a social stigma to an act which 
is at present apt to be regarded as a mere freak or foolish 
eccentricity. — Sat, Review. 


THE DEBATE ON THE COLONIES, 


The Times observes that the scheme for bringing our colo- 
nies into closer relations with the mother country, which was 
submitted to the House of Commons by Mr. Mactie last night, 
lias been tried on «a small seule by other nations without con- 


spicuous failure, and thus pussesves a plaasibility which adds 
to its theoretical attraction. 
is useless to leave out of sight the disadvantage at which Eng- 
land stands in comparison with the United States or Russia. 


But this is a subject on which it 





When “‘ the Parliament of men, the federation of the world,” 
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begins its sittings, but hardly before, we may be able to place 
in one assembly the representatives of French Canadians, of 
West Indian negroes, of Cape Boers, and of the rough Austra- 
lian settlers, in order that they may legislate at Westminster 
for the concerns of one and all of them. Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hlugessen successfully defended the Colonial-office from the 
charge of neglecting the interests committed to it, and showed 


that the colonists, as a rule, are prosperous and contented. 
They are, the 7imes believes, totally unconscious of the 
wrongs under which their friends at home consider them to 
labor. If it be left to them to originate either a scheme for 
combined legislation or inter-Britannic diplomacy, the realisa- 
tions of those great systems will be very distant. 


The Daily News says that nothing practical could come of 


the motion; and it is hardly judicious to be incessantly raising 
a question as to the sincerity of the regard which the Legisla- 
ture or the Government of England prof for the 
tion between Great Britain and her colonies. Last night the 
discussion at length resolved itself into a sort of competitive 
protestation of affection for the colonies between both sides of 
the House. ; tehbull-Hug ’s speeches of last year, 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy's speeches of last week, something 
ascribed to the Premier at one time, and something hinted by 
the Chancel'or of the Exchequer at avother, were called into 
evidence, disputed, denied, and argued out of all meaning. 
Seriously, we doubt whether this sort of thing greatly exhila- 
rates the colonies, or dignifies the House of Commons. 
The Morning Post holds that the policy which has given to 
the colonies a fall of self-government is the surest 
ntee for the continuance of their amicable relations with 
the motber country. ‘The federation at which Mr. Macfie aims 
is already established by stronger ties than those he proposes, 
andevery year adds to them by the increasing flow of emi- 


gration. 














—_—a—__— 
ANCIENT MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
BY CHARLES READE. 


On the 1st of June the South Kensington Museum opened 
a special exhibition of ancient musical instraments. They 
have been obtained on loan from all quarters; money, power- 
ful as it is, could not buy the greater part; and every man 
and woman, who loves music, or possesses a mind, should 
study them before the unique opportunity runs away, and 
this multitude of gems is dispersed for ever. 

Talk of the treasures of the deep! Give me the treasures 
of the country house ; for there curiosities can always find a 
corner to live: in London, novelties jostle them into their 
graves through mere want of space. In a word, private con- 
tributors, English and foreign, have peopled one of the halls 
of this museum with the spoils of time. Here are Egyptian 
and Indian instruments, Turkish and Chinese, very curious ; 
oriental banjos, etc.; and above all a most amazing specimen 
of round-about resonance—a long black wooden tube, over 
which the strings are stretched, and the tube rests on two 
hollow everlasting pumpkins. But the main feature is a 
number of medigval instruments, exquisite in form and 
workmanship, and sometimes encrusted with gems, and in- 
laid with oriental lavishness and the skill of a Genoese 
jeweller. Here in stringed instruments alone are full a score 
of obsolete varieties, and mene specimens of each kind, 
especially of the lute, the archlute, the mandolin, the sweet 
viola d’amore, with ils sympathetic wires that lay and 
trembled in unison beneath the gut strings, and prolonged the 
vibration; the viola di Bardone, a larger and more complicated 
instrument, whose sympathetic wires, twenty-two in number, 
were placed so that they could be struck with the thumb, 
while the fingers played the gut strings ; the viola da gamba, 
ealiec by Sir Andrew Aguecheek the “ viol de gamboys,” and 
all the tribe of citterns and ghitterns, that used to hang in 
every barber’s shop for gentlemen to play, when England 
was famous as a musical nation, and that was before the 
monstrous idea of confining musical education to the less 
musical sex had entered the national head. Here, too, are 
all the instruments the translators of our Bible have bravely 
transplanted to Assyria and the night of ages—the sackbut, 

ltery, dulcimer, etc. ; and here are the children and grand- 
children of the duleimer—viz. the keyed dulcimer, the 
virginal, the clavichord, the spinet, harpsichord, pianoforte. 
There are nearly two hundred specimens of the old Cremon- 
ese and other Italian violins, violas, violons, and basses, and 
amongst them I see a violin that a friend of mine once gave 
four hundred and fifty pounds for, and a bacs that was bought 
for eight hundred pounds in Paris. 

But as this is the one branch I am well versed in, I post- 
pone it for the time, my present object being merely to indi- 
cate the various character of the treasures, and the profit that 
may be reaped. The Marquis of Kildare lends an Irish harp 
with its one row of metal strings, the wooden frame black 
with age, exposure, and methinks a little peat-smoke. To 
such a harp Carolan, the last great improvising lish harper, 
sang his traditionary melodies that lived by ear and now are 
dead, alas! One comfort: as the devil escaped being put in 
a pie by shunning Cornwall, so those divine melodies—some 
gay, some sad—have died and gone to Heaven, and so escaped 
the defilement and degradation of being hashed and smashed 
into quadrilles by Jullien and his followers, and played in 
false time and utter defiance of their dominant sentiment. 
There is an older harp, lent by M1. Dalway, on which is 
inseribed “ Ego sum Rex cithararum.” “ Pride goeth before 
destruction ;” so this self-trumpeting harp is in pieces. The 
epithet uf “ King of Harps” is better merited by the noble 
instrament of Lady Lianover—a triple-stringed Welsh harp, 
made by the famous John Richards about 140 years ago. 
-On such a harp, made by the sane maker (Richards), blind 
Parry of Ruabon harped his “ravishing tunes a thousand 
rears old” to the poet Gray, and so fired him with brave 


thoughts that he wrote “The Bard” while the music was 


fresh: in his soul. Woe is me! who can play this harp nowa- 
days? This one looks bursting with music. 
a few pounds to hear ‘ Sweet Richard’ played on it.”” But I 


ransacked Wales five years ago, and not one public harper 
did I find could play the triple harp. Yet their greatest airs 


were all composed for it, and are half lost without it. 


Then there are Italian spinets, one of which ought to 


interest the ladies; for it has ninetcen hundred and twenty 


eight precious stones outside it, and very little music inside. 
He had more harpsichords 
than Cromwell skulls. But this time there really is a tidy 
pedigree made out. There are two much finer double harp- 
sichorcs with stops and swell, one of them made by Joseph 
I heard this harpsi- 
«chord played by Mr. Sullivan and the learned Mr. Engel; 
and it is a great and beautiful instrument full of sweetness 
to 


There is Handel’s harpsichord. 


Kirkman and lent by his descendants. 


and tenderness, yet not deficient in grandeur: and sings 
the heart. 
There was 
harpsichord too; each can do things the other cannot. 


It ought never to have been allowed to die 


“I would give 


room in the world for the pianoforte and the 


It seems at first sight strange and sad that so many stringed 

instruments should have been invented in modern Europe, 
and framed with so much skill and taste, only to die away, 
when so poor a thing as the guitar survives. They were not 
killed, as some people fancy, by our four-stringed instru- 
ments, for they ran parallel with these for centuries. Some 
of them no doubt deserved to die; the mandolins, and little 
citterns, for not making noise enough in such a world as 
this, and the lute and viola di Bardone for being always out 
of tune. I read that a contemporary of Handel said, “ If a lu- 
tenist lives to eighty he must have been sixty years tuning ;” 
and another, writing to lutenists, gave them this warning, 
“ You shall do well ever when you lay it by to put into a bed 
that is constantly used.” So mankind rose against these inva- 
lid instruments and put them to bed once for all. 
But I hope that true lovers of music, both male and female, 
will inspect the harpsichord, the viola d’amore, and the viola 
da gamba with candid eyes, and give them atrial. Put these 
two last at their lowest, they must be superior to the guitar, 
since they have more tone, and arpeggios can be played on 
them with the hand and suddenly the chords swept with the 
bow—a rare musical effect for any single instrument to pro- 
duce. The larger viola of the two couid also be fitted with 
the sympathetic wire strings ; the finger-boards of both could 
be fretted, and I apprehend the bridge of each could be arched 
a little. Ladies could play the viola d’amore gracefully. In- 
deed, a Mrs. Ottey played the viola da gamba publicly in 
1720, and a Miss Ford in 1761; teste viro doctissimo Carolo 
Engel. Meyerbeer thought well of the viola d’amore, for he 
wrote a part for it in “Les Huguenots.” The late Prince 
Consort had music of the sixteenth century performed on 
various ancient instruments such as are now on show. On 
that occasion a viola da gamba—that figures in this very ex- 
hibition—was played by Mr. Hatton—who, I hope, is alive to 
play it again—and was much admired. The deceased Prince 
had many ideas before his age, and I think your readers will 
appreciate what he did for music in 1845, when in 1873 they 
have examined this noble collection with the attention it 
deserves, —Pall Mal! Gazette. 


——__2 —_—_—_ 


IN JUNE. 


Brown in the blue of the river lies 
A shadowy, lazy trout; 

Who could trouble himself‘ to rise, 
And get his tackle out ? 

Let me do nothing but live for a day, 
Live, and listen, and look ; 

Let there be truce between preyer and prey, 
Between the fish and the hook. 

It will look on the midstream strong and ever, 
And the eddy’s brawling rush. 

I will rise with the lark to the gates of heaven, 
I will love with the thrush. 

I will learn the song that the river sings 
In varying time and tune, 

Of this day, the sweetest of all sweet things—in June. 


Low I li¢on a soft green bed, 
Drinking the lazy air, 

Green is the canopy high o’er my head, 
The Jarch’s fringe hangs fair. 

In scented darkness over my eyes, 
Bee-haunted bramble trail ; 

I know, I feel the blue of the skies, 
I need not sever the vail. 

Wild roses tangle the water above, 
Below my nook of rest, 

If they win not the river with all their love, 
They may die on his breast ; 

And the river, unwitting, wends his way, 
With pink and white spoils strewn, 

The love-born spoils of a wild-rose day—in June. 


Quiver, O larch ! till in evening’s haze 

Your tassels rise and fall. 

Murmur, O bee! in the bramble sprays, 

Till you find your home in the wall. 
Sing, O thrush ! in my listening ears, 

As one sang to the monk of olds 
I cvuld listen and lie for a hundred years, 

And deem that their sands ran gold. 

Ripple, O river! by bud and flower, 

As long as my eyes may see ; 

Sweep, in the pride of your royal power, 

Past the town to the sea ; 

Teach me the whole of your murmuring lay, 

The night comes all too soon, 

The night, ah me! of this glorious day—in June. 
—London Society. 
— 
NUTS. 

Nuts play a more important part in everyday life than 
most of us are apt to suppose. They are usually little things, 
yet not little in their usefulness. What a nut really is, is 
rather a puzzling question. Is it a seed, or a berry, ora 
fruit, or a seed-pod, or a kernel? The truth seems to be that, 
in commerce and in manufactures, in familiar discourse and 
in domestic economy, the name is given, somewhat at random, 
to all these varieties of vegetable growth. Nevertheless, the 
true nut is a true fruit. Botanically, a nut (nvx) denotes 
“a one-celled fruit, with a hardened pericarp, containing, 
when mature, only one seed.” Popularly, a nut is “a fruit 
which has the seed inclosed in a bony, woody, or leathery 
covering, not opening when ripe.” When in England we 
speak simply of nuts, we usually mean hazel-nuts; on the 
Continent the name more frequently denotes walnuts. In- 
cluding nuts of all kinds, all countries, and applied to all pur- 

oses, the consumption is astonishingly large. Mr. P. L. 
Simmonds, who has recently collected much information on 
this nutty subject, tells us thai, besides home growth, we im- 
port nuts end nut-produce to the value of three to four 
millions sterling annually, more than half of which is pur- 
chased for the sake of the oil contained in the nuts. 

Edible nuts, those of which the kernel is eaten as a plea- 
sant fruit, are, so far as English taste is concerned, chiefly the 
hazel, filbert, walnut, chestnut, almond, and cocoa-nut. Our 
hazel-nuts, or Spanish-nuts, are nearly all brought from Spain ; 
we buy them at about ten or twelve shillings a bushel. 
Among the sthall rogueries of trade is that of giving a rich 
color to inferior Spanish nuts before they leave that country, 
by means of sulphur fumés. Good and bad together, we im- 
port three hundred thousand bushels of these nuts every 
year. The Kentish cob-nut is a sort of large round hazel-nut. 
-| Most of the filberts sold in London are grown in Kent, the 

soil of which is in some parts so favorable as to yield thirty 
oundredweights of filberts per acre—a highly profitable crop 





to the grower. We grow most of our chestnuts ; those im- 
ported from France and Spain cost from twelve to sixteen 
shillings a bushel. The French are so tond of this fruit that 
they are said to consume six million bushels of them annually 
—more than half a peck of chestnuts to every man, woman, 
and child in France. In Spain and North Italy chestnuts 
form a regular article of food, preserved during the winter in 
layers of sand or straw, or else husked and dried. Starch is 
made out of a large kind of chestnut. Walnuts, when young 
and green, are pickled with the husks; when a little older, 
either with or without the husks. In the edible state as ripe 
walnuts, about the month of September or October, they are 
pronounced by dietetic philosophers to be wholesome when 
the skin is easily separaule from the kernel, but not other- 
wise. Our importations of this fruit are every year increas- 
ing, chiefly from France and Belgium; six shillings a bushel 
is about dn average price. Almonds are increasing in con- 
sumption in England very rapidly ; they grow luxuriantly in 
Spain and Barbary; indeed, Spain is, par excellence, the 
country for nuts. The sweet almond, besides being eaten as 
a pleasant fruit, is used in confectionery, and for conversion 
into burnt almonds; while the bitter variety are used in mak- 
ing liqueurs, macaroons, and medicines. Pistachio-nuts are 
not much eaten as a fruit; they are more used in cooking and 
confectionery, and in making soap, hair-oul, and cosmetics. 
The dark-eyed Spanish beauties are said toapply an emulsion 
of pistachio-nut to their black hair. Brazil-nuts are brought 
chiefly from the country which gives them their name, 
whence our merchants obtain them at about ten shillings per 
bushel. Ground-nuts are found in a peculiar position, just 
under the surface of the ground, whence their name, Aracbis 
hypogea. They grow abundantly in hot climates, chiefly 
near the west coast of Africa, whence they are exported in 
thousands of tons every year. The kernel is eaten as a fruit, 
parched as food, and roasted as a substitute for chocolate. 
The meal is known to be nutritious—good whether made into 
a porridge, a custard, or a beverage. The prodigious quantity 
of half a million bushels of these nuts is said to be imported 
annually into New York. ‘The French amande de terre, a 
kind of earth-nut, is eaten as a fruit, made into orgeat, and 
roasted as a substitute for coffee. Pine-seeds are really nuts, 
eaten in some countrics as an occasional fruit, jn others as a 
regular article of food, usually boiled. 


It is the oil-yielding property of nuts, however, which con- 
stitutes their chief value. Almost every kind of nut contains 
2il, in small if not in large proportion, obtainable by pressure 
and by other means. The Brazil-nut, just mentioned, will 
yield nearly half its weight of a bland oil, useful in cooking 
and confectionery. The almond-nut is rich in oil, nearly 
colorless, and applied to many purposes in medicine. Oil 
obtained from the walnut is much used on the Continent in 
cooking, as a fuel fur lamps, and to mix with artists’ colors; 
the nut yields the oil by Spl apa and then hot-pressing. 
The hazel-nut gives up more than half its weight of bland 
oil, used by perfumers. The cashew-nut yields oil. The 
beech nut is utilised in England chiefly as a food for swine, 
who are allowed to cater for themselves under the beech- 
trees, especially in the New Forest; whereas the French 
make coarse bread of beech-nut meal, roast it into a substi- 
tute for coffee, and obtain from it an oil useful in culinary 
concoctions. The candle-nut of the East contains an oil 
which renders good service in making soap, in lighting lamps, 
and as a drying oil for painters. The nutmeg, which we im- 
port from tne Straits’ Settlements, is chiefly known to us as a 
spice; but, on being pressed, it gives forth a concrete oil 
known as nutmeg-butter; while the oil called oil of mace, is 
really oil of nutmeg obtained by distillation. The Americans 
have found out that their hickory-nut is rich in a limpid oil, 
“Z serviceable in lubricating machinery and watchwork. 

he cocoa-nut eclipses in importance all the kinds hitherto 
described. Its uses are numeious, valuable, and varied. Our 
importation of three or four million cocoa-nuts every ye ir 
may seem large ; indeed, it is large, when compared with the 
trade twenty years back ; but it gives us little idea of the 
luxurious growth of this fruit in intertropical climes. There 
are said to be two hundred and eighty miles of cocoa-nut 
trees along the coast of Brazil; Malabar, besides supplying 
home demand, exports four hundred million cocoa-nuts 
annually, besides an equal value of copperah or dried kernels ; 
and there are seven million cocoa-nut trees in Travancore. 
As for ourselves, we import these nuts almost wholly for eat- 
ing, as a pleasant fruit, and give from twelve to eighteen 
shillings per hundred for them ; they come mostly from the 
West Indies and Guiana. The milky liquid contained within 
the nut is also pleasant to the taste. The oil expressed from 
the nut is, nevertheless, becoming more important than the 
fruit as an edible. Even the Fiji Islanders, occupying a tiny 
spot in the great Pacific, manage to press out several hundred 
tons of oil from their nuts, and to export it in Australian 
trading-ships. The copperah, or dried kernel, is the chief 
source of the oil as usually obtained. A Ceylon cocoa-nut 
tree will, on an average, yield about a hundred nuts each year 
for sixty or seventy years. From twelve to sixteen nuts will 
give two quarts of oil, by boiling, pounding, pressing, and 
skimming; but when the nuts are exported from the country 
of their growth for oil-pressing in England or other countries, 
the kernels are dried over a cnarcoal fire, then dried in the 
sun, and, finally, ground into copperah. Hydraulic and 
steam presses are now used in Ceylon for pressing cocoa-nut 
oil; the refuse oil-cake is available as a food for poultry, and 
as avich manure. Another valuable product of the cocoa-nut 
is the coir, the fibre which envelopes the shell. The nuts im- 
ported by us would yield half a million pounds of fibre 
annually, if utilised; but the main supply of coir required 
by our manufacturers comes to us in bales of fibre, already 
separated from the shell. In order to effect this separation, 
each nut is struck sharply on the point of a stake or spike, 
stuck in the ground; and the fibre, thus loosened, is beaten, 
soaked, and washed; the tannin contained in it prevents it 
from rotting. Coir is difficult to twist into yarn; but, when 
twisted, it makes excellent rope and cordage for ships, strong, 
light, and elastic. The first use of it made in England was 
to stuff mattresses; then into rough cordage and mats, 
brushes, and brooms; but it has gradually come largely into 
requisition for table-mats, fancy baskets, netting for pheasan- 
tries and poultry yards, church cushions and hassocks, clothes- 
lines, garden-string, horses’ nose-bags, mats and bags for seed- 
crushers and ojl-pressers, and even as a component element 
in the material for women’s bonnets. The hard part of the 
shell is wrought into cups, baskets, ladles, spoons, and other 
articles; while, when burnt and pulverized, it yields a rich 
et-black. What are called sea cocoa-nuts obtained that name 
rom the circumstance that the nuts were found floating on 
the surface of the sea in the Indian Ocean. For a long time 
it was not known whence they came, but at length it was 
found out that they grew in the Seychelles Islands, where 
ificent forests of them exist, and where the nuts pro- 





fusely strew the ground. These nuts are so large that the 
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shells of some of them will hold two or three quarts each ;| 
the shells are carved into baskets, bowls, jars, dishes, grain ! 
measures, liquid measures, paint-bowls, and other articles; if | 
divided between ihe lobes, each half is made to serve as a 
plate, dish, or cup. 

It would be no easy matter to enumerate all the useful 
services which the cocoa-nut, and the other parts of the tree 
to which it belongs, render to man, especially in the East. 
The kernel is not eaten as we eat it, as fruit, but is pre- 
pared ia a variety of ways for curries and other dishes ; the 
milky juice is relished as a pleasant beverage; the oil is 
used in making stearine candles and marine soap, and, in 
tropical countries, lamp-oil, ointment, and an aid to cookery ; 
the resin from the trunk, mixed with the oil from the nut, 
and melted, forms a substance useful for filling up the seams 
of ships and boats, covering the corks of bottles, and repel- 
ling the attacks of the white ant; the root possesses narcotic 
properties, and is sometimes chewed like the areca-nut. The 
terminal bud is esteemed a delicacy, although not easily ob- 
tainable without cuttirg down the tree. The sap, or toddy, 
is a beverage, and is also fermented to produce palm-wine 
and arrack-spirit. The dried leaves are used for thatch, and 
for making screens, mats, baskets, and a kind of plait ; while 
the mid-rib of the leaf serves the natives as an oar. The 
wood of the lower part of the stem is very hard, takes a 
beautiful polish, and is known to our turners and ornamental 
joiners as porcupine wood ; the fibrous centre of the older 
stems is worked like coir into cordage and similar articles. 
The husk of the ripe nut, when cut across, is used for pol- 
ishing furniture and scrubbing floors. Within the nut is 
occasionally found a small stony substance of a bluish white 
color, worn by the Chinese as a kind of amulet or charm. 
In short, the cocoa-nut tree is one of the most useful pro- 
ducts of the tropical regions. We must not, however, run 
into a mistake too often made, that of confounding the cocoa- 
nut tree with the cocoa, cacao, or checolate tree ; the former, 
the Cocos nucifera, is from sixty to a hundred feet high; 
whereas the latter, the Cacao theobroma, seldom exceeds 
twenty feet in height, and is of a very different growth. 

The most really important oil-nut, so far as English manu- 
faciures, at any rate, are concerned, is the oil-palm of Africa. 
The cocoa-nut tree is itself one genus of palm, but the kind 
now under notice is different. Most of the oil is obtained 
from the pulpy fruit which envelopes the kernel. This 
pulp, forming about three-fourths of the weight of the fruit, 
is bruised and bviled, and from it is obtained an oil which, 
when fresh, has a pleasant odor like that of violets; when 
removed into colder regions it assumes the consistency of 
butter. The quantity of this semi-solid oil imported into 
England is becoming enormously large; last year it exceeded 
one million hundred-weights, having a wholesale value of 
nearly eighteen hundred thousand pounds sterling. It is a 
commodity of much importance to Central Africa, seeing 
that the natives are provided, through it, with numberless 
useful articles from England by means of legitimate industry 
and commerce, in regions which used to be cursed by slave 
wars and slave trading. Palm oil is used in this country 
for making many kinds of soap, and the lubricating grease 
used for the wheels of locomotives and vehicles ot various 
kinds; but its great application is in making candles, for 

which its introduction has been notably beneficial. The 
Africans use the oil, when fresh,as butter. The kernels were 
formerly thrown away ; but as they contain a clear and lim- 
pid oil, they are now brought profitably into use: the two 
kinds are distinguished us palm oil and palm-nut oil. The 
unripe nuts are used in some parts of Africa for making a 
kind of soup. The trunk yields a sap which constitutes a 
pleasant and barmless beverage when fresh, but becomes an 
alcoholic intoxicating liquor when kept even one day. 

Our dyers and tanners use so large a quantity of valonia 
as to cost them nearly half a million sterling annually ; it is 
a portion of the nut, the acorn-cup, of an African tree. My- 
robalan, another nut, is used in tanning and in ink-making. 
The so-called gall-nut, or nut-gall, of whicb the usé in dying 
and ink-making is extensive, is not really a nut; it is an ex- 
crescence formed on the trunks of the oak and other trees in 
Southern Europe, made by the punctures of the female gad- 
fly. Vegetable ivory is the kernel of the nut of a Peruvian 
pulm-tree, white, and exceedingly hard ; they come over to 
England by millions, and are made at Birmingham into but- 
tons, knobs, spindle-reels, umbrella-handles, and small boxes 
and trinkets; good chemical charcoal can be made from the 
shavings and waste. Betel-nuts are used in the East for 
chewing, and in Europe for tooth-powder and _ tooth-paste. 
Coquilla-nuts, having a hard kernel, are used for the same 
purposes as vegetable ivory. 

And thus it is that we give ourselves a veritable nut to 
crack, in atzempting to enumerate all the virtues of nuts.— 
All the Year Round. 
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THE GIANT PLANET. 


Jupiter has a diameter exceedMg the earth’s rather more 
than ten times, and a volume exceeding hers 1,230 times. It 
is not far from the truth to say that Jupiter’s dimensions ex- 
ceed the earth’s in very nearly the same degree that those of 
the sun exceed Jupiter's. But his mass, though gigantic 
compared with the earth’s, does nut altogether correspond to 
his bulk, for it exceeds the mass of the earth only 300 times. 
So that, if the disc our astronomers see and measure actually 
represents the true globe of the planet, his substance must be, 
on the average, much less dense than that of the earth. In 
fact, while the earth’s density is nearly six times as great as 
that of water, the density of Jupiter (thus judged) would ex- 
ceed that of water by barely one-third. This vast globe ro- 
tates in less than ten hours, on an axis near! upright or 
square to the level in which the planet pevces This ra- 
pidity of rotation—so great that points on the planet’s equa- 
tor travel twenty-seven times as fast as points on the terres- 
trial equator—results in a considerable flattening of the 
planet’s globe; insomuch that the polar diameter is less 
than the equatorial by about a twelfth part, or by fully 7,000 
miles. Aud it may be remarked in passing, that this cireum- 
stance—the fact, namely, that the poles of the planet are 
drawn in, as it were, 3,500. miles as compared with the 
equatorial regions, or 1,750 miles as compared with the mid- 
latitudes in either hemisphere—affords a striking illustration 
of the enormous amount of energy really represented by the 
rotation of Jupiter. It may also be added that the velocity 
with which points on Jupiter’s equatorial zone are carried 
round exceeds the corresponding velocity in the case of all 
the planets in the solar system, and is nearly six times greaier 
than the equatorial velocity of the sun himself. It amounts, 
in fact, to about seven and a-half miles per second. 

We do not propose to consider here at any length the 
system of satellites over which Jupiter bears sway; but this 
preliminary sketch would be incomplete without a few words 
on the subject. It is worthy of notice that although our 


. 


earth in some sort resembles the outer planets in being ac- 

companied by « satellite, yet the relation which our moon 

bears to the earth is altogether different from that which the 

satellites of the outer planets bear to their respective prima- 
ries. Our moon is by no means a minute body by compari- 

son withthe earth, and compared with Mars or Mercury she 
may be regarded as having very respectable dimensions. We 
may, indeed, look upon the moon as a fifth member of the | 
inner family of planets—a member inferior to the rest, doubt- 

less, but still not far inferior to Mercury as Mercury is infe- | 
rior to the earth. In the case of the outer*planets, however, 

and especially in Jupiter’s case, moons hold an utterly subordi- 

nate position. Taking the accepted measurements, we find 

the largest of Jupiter's moons less than 16,000th part of its 

primary as respects bulk, while its mass or weight is less than 

the 11,000th part of Jupiter’s. So that these orbs may fairly 

be regarded as bearing the same relation to their primary 

that Jupiter himself bears to his primary—the sun.— The 

Cornhill Magazine. 
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HOW TO TREAT, FAINTING PEOPLE. 


There are some observations in a late number of the Lancet, 
which m‘ght be studied with advantage by police con- 
stables. Referring to a case which recently occurred in 
New York, in which death speedily followed the extraction 
of teeth after an ineffectual endeavor to administer nitrous 





Schism has made its appearance in the Greek Church. The 
Bulgarian Exarch, when officiating before a numerous congre- 
gation, studiously omitted the name of the Greek Patriarch 
from the Liturgy; and the Archimandrate afterwards read the 
firman proclaiming the independence of the Bulysrian Church. 
The Ecumenical Patriarch has issued a pastoral letter excom- 
municating the Bulgarian Patriarch, anathemizing two Bul- 
garian bishops, and inflicting upon another the eternal pains 
of hell. 

An Austrian swrant is said to have discovered Ly means of 
a microscope, in a stone taken from the pyramid of Dashour, 
many interesting particulars connected with the life of the 
ancient Egyptians. The brick itself is made of the mud of 
the Nile, chopped straw and sand, thus confirming what the 
Bible and Herodotus have landed down to us as to the 
Egyptian method of brickmaking. Besides these materials, 
the microscope has brought other things to hght—the dedris 
of river shells, of fish, and of insects ; seeds of wild and eulti- 
vated flowers, of corn and barley, the field pea, and the com- 
mon flax, cultivated, probably, for both food and textile 
purposes, and the radish, with many others kuown to science. 


The Chinese carte de visite is a curiosity. It consists of a 
bright scarlet paper, with the owner's name inscribed in large 
letters—the bigger the more exquisite. For extra grand oc- 
casions this card is folded ten times, the name is written on 
the right hand lower corner, with a humiliating prefix, like, 








oxide gas, the Juncet maintains that had the patient, who 
fainted from terror, been laid flat on the floor instead of 
being kept in an upright position, she would probably have 
recovered in a few minutes; and it then points out the dan- 
ger of treating syncope by the erect posture, instancing the 
case of a poor woman who lately fainted on an English race- 
course, and, baving been placew by a policeman in a sitting 
posture, was only saved from death by the accident of a 
doctor happening to pass by at the moment and laying her 
down until she recovered. The public is often moved toa 
slight display of indignation when some one who has com- 
mitted the offence of being taken ill in the street is put to 
death ina police cell; but when it is remembered that many 
of our police constables were perbaps agricultural laborers 
a few weeks before they are called upon to do police duty 
in the streets, and are as ignorant of the proper method of 
dealing with cases of syncope as they are of Hebrew, the 
wonder is that any insensible persons who falls into their 
hands ever survives police treatment. Even the more intelli- 
gent members of the force, who are in the habit of jumping 
at the conclusion that every insensible person “smells of 
spirits” and must be drunk, and therefore use their best ex- 
ertions to restore consciousness in no vindicative spirit, 
almost invariably prop their patient up against a pillar, letter- 
box, or a door-step, have dragged him or her, as the case 
may be, to that support with the assistance of the bystanders. 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
ee eee 


OBITUARY. 


Norman Macteop, D.D.—A telegraphic dispatch from Lon- 
don announces the death of this distinguished author and 
divine at the age of sixty years. Dr. Macleod was the son of 
Rev. Dr. Norman Macleod, a distinguished Scotch Presbyte- 
rian minister. He was born in 1812, and was educated at 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, and in Germany. After taking or- 
ders, he became minister of Loudoun, in Ayrshire, in 1838 ; 
of Dalkeith, in 1843; and of the Barony parish, Glasgow, in 
1851. He obtained the degree of Doctor of Divinity in 1858. 
He was an energetic advocate of missionary labor, not only 
among non-Christian nations, but also among the poorer class 
in the large cities and towns of Great Britain, and inaugurated 
a series of evening meetings at his own church in Glasgow, to 
which none but the working class was admitted, and it became 
indispeusable to wear a fustian jacket in order to gain admit- 
tance to these remarkable services. He argued that this class 
had greater need of the ministrations and instructions of the 
ablest men in the Church than the wealthy. Dr. Macleod was 
also one of her Majesty’s chaplains. Among his published 
works are “ Earnest Student ;” ‘‘ Memorials of Macintosh,” 
which appeared in 1847; ‘‘ Parish Papers,” in 1862; “ East- 
ward,” a book of travel, published in 1866, in which the results 


‘*your very stupid brother;” ‘‘ your unworthy frieud who 
bows his head and pays his respects,” &c., &e., the words 
‘“‘your stupid” taking the place of “ yours respectfully.” It is 
etiquette to return these cards to the visitors, it being pre- 
sumable that the expense is too great for general distribution, 


The N.Y. Express says: A sinynlar coincidence was the recep- 
tion of the Grenadier Guards Band on the anniversary of the bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill, We could not wish » more peaceful invasion 
than this of Mr. Dan Godfrey and his useful troop, nor a better 
introduction to Her Majesty's army, after the absence of nearly 
a century, than they offer us. On that long-ago 17th of June 
the ancestors of the Boston of to-day gave the British soldiers, 
advancing up the sharp slope of Breed's Hill, no warmer recep- 
tion than that now tendered these representatives of the same 
power; and as the victories of peace are even greater than 
those of war, the conquest completed by the Guards Band will 
rank as more notable than that in whose commemoration the 
granite shaft rises across the river; and no better evidence of 
the oblivion in which the old-time enwity is sunken could be 
offered than that foundin the enthusiastic welcome given 
these gentlemen in the midst of the celebration of the battle. 








Some of the niceties of Viennese etiquette are thus de- 
scribed: Again, no officer of cavalry dare carry a parcel in 
uniform, no matter how small it may be, a book or even a fan 
rolled up in paper, though he may do so ont of uniform— 
neither dare be enter a one-horse cab, although he may drive 
around in atwo-horse vehicle to his heart’s content. An officer 
of infantry or artillery, however, whether in or out of uniform, 
may carry what he pleases, and drive in whatever conveyance 
suits bim best. But then infantry officers are out of the pale 
of fashionable society, while bold dragoons and gay hussars are 
its chief ornaments. 

Tron is rapidly superseding brick and stone for building 
purposes, in stores and public edifices, In a utilitarian point 
of view it may be much preferable. It is undoubtedly light, 
cheaper and durable. As a matter of wsthetics, and taking its 
architectural claims into consideration, the change cannot but 
meet with less favor. In this city, where iron is more exten- 
sively employed for fronts of stores and other buildings on the 
most prominent streets, a practice has been for some time 
extending, which seems to us peculiarly in bad taste. It is 
that of painting the iron work in various colors, and with an 
effect that is too apt tobe gaudy, glaring and striking to the 
eye, rather than in any sense beautiful. 

Milton says the hearts of men are their eloquence. 


A Florida judge, the other day, fined a lawyer ten dollars 
for laughing at him. 


“ How is it, my dear, that you have never kindled a flame in 
the bosom of a man?” said an old lady to her pretty niece, 
































of his visit to India in the interests of the Scottish missions 
are given. He was the first editor of the monthly magazine, 
Good Words, established in 1860, and continued to conduct it 
until recently, when be was succeeded by Rev. George Mac- 
donald. 


A.rrep CrowgquiLtt.—Mr. Alfred Henry Forrester, better 
known by the name of Alfred Crowquill, died suddenly, on the 
26th ult., from heart disease. Born in 1804, he entered upon 
literary and artistic pursuits at an early age, displaying a ver- 
satility which augured well for the future. He was associated 
with Theodore Hook in the first numbers of Colburn’s New 
Monthly, and with Father Prout, Dr. Magin, ‘‘ Ingoldsby,” 
and A bert Smith in Bentley. He was also one of the earlier 
contributors to Punch. All who have read his later works will 
allow that he was a writer of no ordinary talents. Among 
other things he could dash off a little tale with rare humor, 
infuse much spirit into a song, and win the attention of chil- 
dren by such works as ‘‘The Careless Chicken,” and ‘‘ Fairy 
Footsteps.” 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 





Lord Northbrook unveiled the statue of Queen Victoria, 
presented to Bombay by the late Guicowar of Baroda, on the 
24th ult. 

The Countess of Mayo sends a valuable collection of Indian 
jewelry to the Arts and Science Museum, South Kensington, 
London. 

Guatemala don’t believe in the influence and doctrines of 
the Jesults, and so sent eighty away from the country not long 
since. 

One of the collections in South Kensington Museum is the 
Abyssinian Trophy collection—loot from the city of King 
Theodore. 

The magistrates in French aud Belgian courts of law wear 
queer little three-cornered caps of the Lutheran era, and black 
silk gowns. 

The advantages of asparagus as a medical plant are not 
snfficiently estimated by those who suffer from rhenmatism | 
and gout. Slight cases of rheumatism are cured in a few days 
by feeding on this delicious esculent ; and more chronic cases 
are much relieved, especiully if the patient carefully avoids all 
acids, whether in food or beverage. 

In Brussels, the milk-carts are pulled by dogs. 








Duelling is described by a gushing Memphis poet as ‘* this 
wart on a Christian age.” 


who was portionless, “ The reason, dear,” replied the young 
lady, “is, as you well know, that I am uot a good match.” 


A very finely dressed lady on whose face powder and wrin- 
kles were desperately struggling for the mastery, got on the 
train at Norwalk, lately. ‘The car being crowded, she was 
obliged to stand up. Seeing her, a young woman in an ad- 
joining seat rose and offered the place. “ But you will have 
to stand,” said the first lady edging toward the seat. “O, 
that’s nothing,” replied the other,“ Lam young.” In the next 
instant, the first lady was at the other end of the cur, and 
didn’t intimate to anybody to bring the seat along. 

It is said English rails rejected by Russia have been shipped 
to this country and laid on new railways out West. 

A poor Sunday school scholar in Wisconsin was deluded into 
learning 3,730 verses in the Bible, in four weeks, by a promise 
of a book. 

A Western exchange says Mishawaka girls take comfort in 
the fact that Naomi, daughter of Enoch, *‘ was 580 yeurs old 
when she married.” 

Quails will be abundant in California this year. 

A maiden lady being asked why she had never married, 
replied that she hud never seen the man for whom she was 
willing to get up three meals a day for furty years. 

According to Professor Young, the density of the sun is 
about one-quarter that of the earth, so the solar gravity 3 
twenty-eight times greater than terrestrial gravity, 

‘Sleeping under the broad, blue canopy of heaven, in a 
state of unfortunate inebriety,” is a New York reporter's 
English for getting drunk and lying out on the park alt night, 

A boy at Lockport, Iil., practised with his first shot gun by 
blazing away at his father the other day, but the stern parent 
speedily checked his sport by the -judicious a) plication of a 
strap. 

Practice does not always make perfect. Curran, when told 
by his physician that he seemed to cough with more difficulty, 
replied, “That is odd enough, for I have been practising al’ 
night,” 

Kishmet, 2 Tartar beveiage, is the fashionable drinkin 
Berlin. 

One of ‘the most picturesque and poetical rivers in Prope 
is the Moselle. 

Pern is advancing in civilization ; 
guillotine there. 

Beecher takes ground “‘ that the gecm of everyth’& 800d is 
in the heart previous to regeneration by the spirit 

A party of Greenville, Ala., gentlemen have sued a pledge 
not to use tobacco during church service, 
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Oranges are one dollar a thousand at Zanzibar. 


A wee laddie was brought before one of the Glasgow bailies, 
who after reading him a lecture,asked: ‘‘ Where did you learn 


with an imp 
by the editor of Punch, ‘the Bishop has written a letter to that 
_ in —_ he says — beg I ~~ = say, and what 
i 66 TY believe I did say, was this: e light literature on our 
o— fee roe 4 “ bt aoe Ge pe — drawing-room tables, the engravings in our illustrated papers, 
» 4 es ” > |even the cartoons of Punch, indicate that the tone of fashion- 
a held nage 4 ” ee -_ moe y been = able society, if not actually impure, is perilously close to the 
wetine for I’m han = “ren ae ow 8 border-land of impurity.” Nobody who knows the way in 
- rf 8 a i P ed which your artists ‘hold the mirror up to nature,’ and illus- 

A suit came off the other day in which a printer a trates the foibles of the age, would charge them with minister- 
Kelvy was a witness. The case was an assault and —— ing to impurity ; indeed, I have often admired the skill or the 
thet came off between two men named Brown and Hen “Ye 2- | right feeling with which they have touched on delicate ground ; 

Mr Kelvy, did you witness the affair ety on °*| but I was thinking of the general tone of that fast, fashionable 
sir. Well, what have you to say about it? at i Was | life which those pictures illustrate, and whose follies they often 
the lest piece of punctuation I have seen for some time.” | |, admirably expose. I deeply regret that I should have been 
“What do you mean by that?” “ Why, that Brown o— misreported.” ‘The Manchester Courier insists that the Bishop 
ene of 5 enderson’s eyes, for which Henderson om The Co a did not say what he meant, and prints the reports of the several 
Brown's breathing for about half a minute. e Meur’|local papers to show how completely they concur in their 
comprehended the matter at once and fined the defendant $50. | . cunts of what he did aay. 

A great artist once possessed a secret for making colors.| n6 promoters of the Baptist mission in Delhi have arrived 
He told it to one of his men on — ae wt = — at the condheien which a set forth in their annual re- 
- That man bad a frien hy m OW, ‘1 Td tk *;|port, that ‘the expenditure of mission funds on native cate- 
and he asked permission to do #0. Caen ae OW? | chists, preachers, converts, and inquirers is doing more to 
said the artist, taking a piece of chalk. “Now I know it; |hinger the progress of Christianity in India than all the 
that’s one ;” and he made one chalk, thus—1: “you know it | sctiv ¢ opposition of Hindoos and Mah 4 put together.” 
—that's two; down went another 1; if he knows it (putting It appears that there is a large and active class of “natives 
down another, and showing the +, 1), pow ages = ae who obtain a decent maintenance by living inastate of chronic 
mone 2 ey three: of course,” raid the man.” 7? | conversion, transferring themselves with a facility gained by 
said the artist; “it will be one hun ie Seven. a long practice to and from the communions of Presbyterians, 

‘I never saw such a cold woman as Miss is,” said an | Methodists, Baptists, High Church, or any Church “provided 
envious beauty of another the other evening. ‘‘I feel quite | that they are properly paid for so doing.” The report cites as 
confident that she must give her husband a cold in the head | an example the case of a Bengalee who was an Episcopalian in 
whenever she kisses him.” Benares, « Roman Catholic in Agra, and who was at the date 

A North-countryman had lost his wife and a favorite cow on | of the report in communication with the Baptist Mission in 














the same day. His friends consoled him for the loss of his| Delhi with the object of entering the Baptist fold. This, it TX 


wife, and, being highly respectable, several hints and offers | must be admitted, is carrying a good thing too far. An inti- 
were made towards getting another for him. “Ou ay,” he at | mation to the effect that after the second or third conversion 
length replied, “ you're a’ keen aneuch to get mé anither wife, | the devotee will be expected to find his own rice would proba- 
but no yin o' ye offers to gie me anither coo.” bly have a useful effect in determining his convictions. 
—_> 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


A shocking murder was committed in the suburbs of Dublin 
recently. Mrs, Harriett Neill, 5, Sydenham-terrace, Brighton- 
road, Rathgar, was sitting for some time with her husband at 
her parlor window. Two men had been seen hovering about 
o house during the day without any ostensible a 
; owever, no regard was paid to their movements till they 

Tae Treaty.—The official correspondence between the  s : 

British and American Governments with reference to the arbi- > aan hers ‘> 4, ny "the he . a pe = PP sw 
eke Resiestumepanctedion. ase Sarees eau pogo bn Malet. The ily 
< * : @ door, and was immediately sho le 

Count Sclopis, the President of the Tnbunal of Arbitration, | husband, Mr. Daniel Neill, pursued the men, who ran in the 
did not propose the adjournment of the Court on Saturday, | direction of Roundtown, but he was obliged to give up the 
—— pa arena hg ty ih idesienaainihi pol, as the men got quickly out of ae. R. Bellis, of 
a protest, reserving the right of England to withdraw from the wg A bey i Gee cael —- — 

itration if the negotiations with the American Government holds property in the country, and at the inquest her husband 
—- dep ye ——— to result satisfactorily to the stated ttt 0 tenant of Mrs. Neill’s, semed wes, had told 
: s ae er t she could be shot at Dublin as well as in the 
a. ae eed = - rom ag Rae agg ‘tal country. He had frequently warned her that she might be 
” th g of the exbit vy. ined. peru’ |shot, but she told him that she had no apprehension about 
TORS peead af Aetineation sect om Wathetep, cad algonras® | nna h cane, anes © Tenis of “Dene Sem 0 guchet 
until the 20th inst. It is expected that intelligence will be |porbone rerun) ene Pernon unknown.” The man 
received by that date which will prove favorable to a settle- 
ment of differences. 

After the sitting of the Board on me oo day, ery ad 
Favrot informed the representatives of the press that they A - - 
would be admitted to the council-room as soon as certain | C2 vention wih the United States. 
delicate questions were settled. The ‘‘ Right” in the Assembly have resolved to demand 

There is a vague impression that the indirect claims are|that President Thiers dismiss some of his Ministers, and 
causing fresh d‘fficulties. carry on the administration in accordance with the views of 

It is said that the arbitrators will give a decision on the | the majority. 

nestion of adjournment at the next session, even in the! M. Thiers objects to a triumvirate, but favors the appoint- 
a : nee of ye — ee sai foil ment of M. Grevy as Vice-President. 

mportant dispatches from London are expected by the) Mr. Washburne, the American Minister, has invited F 

British representatives in Geneva, which will determine their| to join the Emigration Congress to be held at Washington, 

In the House of Lords on Monday, Lord Cairns asked pe td ein —— a just paseed through ——_ 
whether the report that a printed copy of the argument for M. Gai ag at by “the r) ker oe 
Great Britain had been presented at Geneva was true ? - Guizot, the leader of the O ox party, maintained the 

Earl Granyille replied that he had already stated what Eng. | *Uthority of the Scriptures, while the Rev. M. Coquerel, who 
land would do at Geneva, and refused to disclose what he Se ee te eer ene See one ae 
Stietay Seen. Tavern, Gomsesting. sh the ection of the Ovthedes mejeiliy, 

ha : , ia ‘ i 
een wae Oe enowes was unintellighle, end be withdrew from the Synod. At the session on Saturday, the 

Karl Granville—'The argument has not been presented. representatives of the American Presbyterians presented an 

i gu » . address congratulating the Synod upon the fact that on reas- 

Tke brevity of the reply provoked much laughter. bling in F they did a French Republi 

In the House of Commons on the same day, Mr, Hugessen, ee ee eer we sa oe Saws & SE ee 
replying to a question from Mr. Cochrane, said that the Ameri-| The negotiations with Germany for the gradual evacuation 
can Government had applied for the provisional enjoyment of|of France, as the installments of the indemnity are paid, are 
the privileges secured by the Fishery clauses of the ty of | proceeding satisfactorily. 

Washington in the waters of the British North American} Count von Armim, the German Ambassador to France, has 
ae go me he oo Ses a. Ba od be: ~~~ presented to Presidont Thiers the reply of the Gornen Gov- 

ut Newfoun and Prince Edward's given their | ernment to the proposition for the e tion of France. The 
consent. German Government accepts in principle the proposition of 

To inquiries made by Mr. Bouverie and Lord Cecil with | the French Government, and requires the full payment of the 
— to =~ SF eespegpnen at ——. es Suen meee indemnity betore the 2d of March, 1874. 

6 Te a summary of the British argument on the ; ae . 
Alabanna claims had been presented at Geneva, was incorrect. | ge result of the ttle of the Communist prisoness: Sentenced 
itain had made application to the Arbitrators for an E i ": ati 
p meerry Gulag ob in Selinnanen Gecnsteny Pte dh to death, 73; hard labor for life, 212; transportation of the 
. y spatch. 


r A A atch. | first degree, 894; of the second degree, 2,900; detention, 
It was possible the Arbitrators might not come to a decision | 1 169; imprisonment with hard labor, 60; imprisonment of 


on this question in to-day’s sitting, hence it would not be | three months and under, 305; imprisonment of three months 
comsteces to make 0 fall statement. . and upward, 1,373 ; iagutemment to periods exceeding one 

Marguerite Dixblanc, the French servant-girl who murdered | year, 1,138; banishment, 291; total, 8,415; acquittals, 2,112, 
her mistress, has been convicted after a long and exciting | being at the ratio of about 20 per cent. 
trial. The verdict of the jury was accompanied with al ‘The following important clauses of the French Military bill 
recommendation to mercy, on the ground that the crime was | have been adopted: Clause 1. Every Frenchman is bound to 
unpremeditated. The prisoner, being asked what she had to|serve personally in the army or navy. 2. No premium in 
say before sentence was passed, declared that she had no in-| money nor in any other vhape for enlistment is allowed. 
tention of causing the death of her mistress. The Court then | 3. Every Frenchman who is not found to be physically inca- 
sentenced the prisoner to be hanged. pacitated for service, may be called out from 20 to 40 years of 

Miss Rye has opened a bome for deserted girls at Peckham, | age, to form part of the active army or the reserve, according 
from which a certain number will be sent regularly to Canada. |to the mode specified by this law. 4. Substitutes are done 

The Earl of Dufferin, who has been appointed to succeed | ®¥8Y with; the exemptions in those cases provided for by the 
Lord Lis Go General of the Domini f present law shall not be considered as equivalent to a final 

pom Gene se See SC discharge of the men to whom they may be granted. 5, ‘‘ The 
ailed on Monday from Londonderry for America. men im active service will net te any cane be cllowed to 
vote.” 

Serious trouble from the labor movement is feared in Ber- 
lin. The engineers threaten to strike, and the masters have 
resolved to meet it by locking up their shops and factories, 
thereby throwing out of work all employes, whether engaged 
in the strike or not. 

The bill directed against the Society of Jesus, depriving its 
members of the rights of citizenship, passed its second read- 
— Se the Reichstag on Monday after a seven hours’ debate. 

vote stood 188 Yeas to 101 Nays. 
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THE UONTINENT. 
The French Government has compléted a draft of a postal 











The town of Warrington, in Lancashire, suffered from a 
déructive conflagration on Monday night. The extensive 
cotin mills in that place were partially destroyed. The loss 
18 @timated at £100,000, and a large number of persons are 
throw ont of employment. 
_ The: were terrific thunderstorms on Wednesday afternoon 
in the \thern midland counties of England. Many persons 
“<n xposed to the violence of the storms were injured. 
e of Manchester lately made a speech, in which 
ne te CE to have charged the cartoons of Punch 


tend . The subject having been taken up 


A grand banquet was given on the 24th ult. at Berlin by the 
Emperor and i at the Imperial Palace in honor of 
Queen Victoria’s birthday.—The Crown Prince and Princess 
of Italy arrived at Berlin, and wers received at the railway 
station by the Emperor, the Prince Imperial of Germany, 
Prince Frederick Charles, and a large number of distinguished 
persons. The Royal couple were welcomed with military 
mo and the Emperor accompanied them to the Imperial 

‘alace. 

On the 3rd inst. the German Parliament discussed the 
naval estimates. Herr Stosch, the Director of the Admiralty, 
declared that the centre of gravity of Germany's power lay in 
her army. It was not intended that her navy should fight 
great naval battles, or try her strength at sea with England or 
France. The task of the German navy was to protect her 
coast. An iron-slad fleet capable of sallying forth to keep the 
ports open was necessary in the North Sea; so, too, flat- 
bottomed vessels were required in the Baltic. Corvettes were 
being built for the protection of the merchant navy, as well as 
small, flat-bottomed ships for service on the eastern coast of 
Asia. 


A Berlin correspondent of a London journal says that the 
Prussian Government takes care to let it be publicly known, 
through its organs, that the visit of Prince Humbert and the 
Princess Margherita to Berlin is to be regarded as evidence of 
an intimate alliance between Italy and Germany against the 
Pope. The struggle at home between the Government and 
the Church of Rome continues meanwhile with increasing 
vigor. 

The North German Gazette, in a leading article, hints that 
Germany will make her influence felt in the election of the 
next Pope. 


The twenty-sixth anniversary of the accession of Pope Pius 
. to the Pontifical chair was celebrated on Saturday in Rome 
in a becoming manner by the faithful. Four thousand per- 
sons, representing all the nations of the earth, went to the 
Vatican and presented congratulatory addresses to His Holi- 
ness, who on his appearing before his visitors was greeted 
with loud cheers. 

The Pope has addressed a letter to Cardinal Antonelli de- 
ploring the approaching enforcement of the law suppressing 
convents in Italy as a violation of international law. He says 
that the constant encroachments on the rights of the Church 
by the Government of Italy, violate morality and justice. 
Only a regard for the highest interests prevent the head of the 
Church from leaving Rome. The conflict between the Holy 
See and the Italian Scones is inevitable, and reconcilia- 
tion is impossible. The Pope cannot submit to such 
tions, and he requests Antonelli to protest against them to the 
foreign Powers. 


The state of Spain is alarming. There have been partial 
risings of Republicans in Andalusia since the Conservatives 
proposed the dictatorship of Serrano, with absolute powers of 
spending money and suspending the constitution. ‘The Con- 
servatives are ged at the rejection of their proposals by 
the King, and say that the last attempt at forming a Conser- 
vative Ministry under King Amadeus has been tried. ‘‘A 
Radical Ministry and then the deluge !” exclaims a Serranist 
journal, It is said that Serrano has left for England in disgust, 
and that Sagasta has left for France. The Radicals are arm- 
ing the town population. 

Senor Zorilla has finally consented to accept the Premier- 
ship, and on Tuesday, in the presence of the King, took the 
oath of office. His first step will be to remove the Judges 
guilty of malfeasance in interfering in the last elections, 

A capital story comes from Barcelona, illustrative of the 
acuteness of the Spanish police, and the anxiety caused by the 
Carlist risings, which, though certain to be put down ulti- 
mately, are producing mischief everywhere, even in provinces 
like Catalonia, where Carlism has no vitality. It seems that 
not long,ago a Swedish merchant of Barcelona, Mr. Wenn- 
berg, went over to the Balearic Islands for a holiday, accom- 
panied by his wife. When he returned the ngers in the 
steamer found, to their astonishment, that abate was allowed 
to land, and six hours passed, during which their imprison- 
ment lasted. Presently armed men-of-war boats surrounded 
the vessel, and the police boarded her and demanded the-pro- 
duction of the passenger, ‘‘Senor Carlos Gustave.” This was 
the Swedish gentleman in question, who was forthwith taken 
into custody and conveyed on shore to the office of the Civil 
Governor amidst a wondering crowd. Now for whom had the 
Barcelonese police mistaken this middle-aged, blonde Swede 
of portly habit? For young Don Alfonso, brother of Don 
Carlos! The absurdity of the thing soon became apparent, 
because as soon as the news spread dozens of well-known 
Barcelonese men of business poured in to testify that Mr. 
Wennberg was as well known in the city as the angel with the 
trampet on the top of the Custom House—which angel (by 
the way), according toa favorite Barcelonese joke, is said to 
sound his trumpet every time a virgin passes underneath. In 
spite, however, of this cld@d of witnesses the Swede was de- 
tained three hours, when he was curtly told that he might go, 
without even an apology being offered. This was not the 
conventional ‘‘eutatia Wmene ” but then the conventional 
‘*cortesia Espanola” is a good deal imaginary. 

A sharp young Americati woman, a Mrs. Fanny Jordan, 
whose maiden name was Chumley, has been playing a pretty 
and profitable game with the ae of Bavaria. His Majesty 
rarely appears in the capital, but leads an isolated life at his 
villa of Hohenschwangan, where his chief enjoyment is that 
of music. The lively adventuress went to the place with the 
sweet and pretty name, and took lodgings at the Golden Bear 
Hotel, determined upon the conquest of the King. Walking 
out with her femme de chambre, when she saw royalty ap- 
proaching she fell to drawing the beautiful landscape with all 
her might. The King, who is proud of the scenery, approached 
the fair artist and opened an affable conversation. Then he 
invited the engaging Fanny to visit his country-seat; and 
gave her a white mare, a diamond bracelet, his portrait framed 
in solid gold set with emeralds, and other gifts of great value 
Then he lent her money in quite large sums; and then his 
uncle Leopold, hearing of the matter, employed two Munich 
detectives to hunt up. the antecedents of the enchantress. 
Learning his determination, she fled, leaving behind her a 
large trunk containing 100 letters from different lovers. For 
the last three years the lady has been seeking, and occasion- 
ally finding, her fortune in different European capitals. Her 
last affair, before the Bavarian speculation, was in Berlin, 
where she did so bedevil an unfortunate colonel that he re- 
sorted to forgery te gratify her incessant demand for money, 
and so was ignominiously cashiered. The Bavarian detectives 
having found her in a retired village, allowed her to make 
choice between leaving the country or going to prison. So 
\she continued her flight into Switzerland, with $10,000 in 

money and valuables, the net proceeds of her Hohenschwan- 
gan speculation. 
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motion. Prices, as a whole run quite uni-}] The commerce bermebin China ath Gen i ks & Bond 
“ste ; eral Quotations of Stocks & Bonds 
— though in a few instances there is a Western World is making good headway.| Qorrectea by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 
ency to advance. In other instances | According to late returns, the annual value sds paisa su tea 2 
there has been some shading, as usual at the | of foreign trade at the treaty ports shows an : 
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FIRST MORTGAGE 


SEVEN PER CENT. 


GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. 


INTEREST PAYABLE IN JANUARY AND JULY. 
PRINCIPAL PAYABLE IsT January, 1902. 


MORTON, BLISS, & CO., 
Bankers, 30 Broad Street, 


Will receive subscriptions for $2,000,000 of the First 
Mortgage Seven per cent. Gold Bonds of the Milwau- 
kee and St. Pan! Railway Company, payable and de- 
liverable July 1st, at 95. Purchasers desirous of 
receiving and paying for the Bonds before that date, 
can have a rebate of 7 per cent. Gold interest with 
immediate delivery of the Bonds. 

Subscriptions ‘will be entered and the Bonds de- 
Vivered in the order in which the subscriptions are 
received. 

These Bonde are part of an issue of $4,000,000, or 
£890,000 (one half of which, £400,000 in sterling Bonds) 
have been sold for European account), by the Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul Railway Company, for the pur- 
chase of the railroad running from St. Paul 
Crescent, including the iron bridge across the 
Mississippi River at Hastings, giving the Company 
the oe? of 1,151 miles of railway, with a total 
Mortgage Debt Seep ay $19,227 per mile. 

The Share Capital of the Consens 21,148,600. 

The Earnings for the years 1869, 1870 and 1871 have 
been as follows : 

1869. 1870. 1871. 
. $7,250,669 $7,421,061 $6,690,995 
Expenses .... .... 4,229,882 4,653,274 3,850,354 


Net Earnings .......... $3,020,787 $2,767,787 $2,840,341 
Int. on Mortgage Debt. 1,246,582 1,251,310 1,317,735 


Surp. over exp’s and int. $1,774,205 $1,516,477 $1,522,606 


Gross Earnings 








The earnings for four months ending April 30th, 
1872, show an increase over earnings for correspond- 
| period of year 1871, of $140,738 30. 

his is the only Gold loan issued by the Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Company. 


‘Banking House 
; OF 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 


No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ST. JOSEPH & DENVER CITY 


Railroad Company’s 


ist Mortgage Bonds 
are being absorbed by an increasing demand 
for them. 

Secured as they are " a first mortgage on 
the road, Jand grant, franchise and equip- 
ments, combined in one mortgage, they com- 
mand at once a ready market. 

\ liberal sinking furd provided in the 
mortgage deed must advance the price upon 
the closing of the loan. Principal and in- 
terest payable in GoLD. Interest at eight (8) 
per cent. perannum. Payable semi-annually, 
free of tax. Principal in thirty years. De- 
nominations, $1,000, $500 and $100, Coupons 
or Registered. 

Price 974 and accrued interest in Currency, 
from Feb. 15, 1872. 

Maps, circulars, documents, and informa- 
tion furnished. 

Trustees—Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 
Can now be had through the principal 
banks and bankers throughout the country, 
and from the undersigned, who unhesitat- 
ingly recon.mend them. 
TANNER & CO., Bankers, 

No. 11 Wal! Street, New York. 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary 2%, 1572. 


(GQ THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY ‘10 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31ST DECEMBER, 1871: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 


Ist Jan., 1871, to 3ist Dec., 1871....... $5,412,777 51 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
FO eee 2,033,675 48 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,446,452 69 





DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
ither Currency or Coin, eubject to check without no- 
tice. Four per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 


We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 


We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwarés 
on 


The Imperial Bank, ) 
Messrs. Clews Habicht & Ca , ¢ London. 


The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches. 
The Nationa Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 


We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 


Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 


Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 
Collections made in any part of the world. 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 
and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 


t2r" Uncurrent Bank Nores, Bonps, Stocks, 
Cou, Lanp WARRANTS, Excuaner, &c., &c., Bougat 
and Sold, 

Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 
cuted 

ver Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 
aud remitted for promptly. 

{2 Cornesponpents of this honse, may rely 
npoen having their business attended to with fidelity 
and despatch. 

New York Corresponpents: HENRY CLEWS 

CO. KOUNTZE BROTHERS. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
GENERAL EMIGRATION, BRITISH anp 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AGENCIES. 

Passage Tickets issued for 
MAIL STEAMERS AND SAILING PACKETS, 


From London, Queenstown, Liverpool, Belfast, also 
from Liverpool to New Orleans, by the 


LIVERPOOL AND MISSISSIPPI STEAMSHIP 
LUTE, 


Sailing Weekly. 
Issue Drafts and Exchange payable in all parts of 








Great Britain and Ireland, alse available for the Con- 
“ut of Europe. Demand Notes and Exchange on 
Messrs. Prescott, Grote and Co., Bankers, London, 
rd on William Tapscott and Co., Old Hall, Liverpool 
Varscuvers forwarded to all the Western States or 
auaria at lowest rates. 


Vor turtt et patticnlare, apply to 
FAPSCOTY, BROTHERS & CO.. 
% South Street, New Ycrk. 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
isks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 


Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1871, to 3lst December, 1871... . .. $5,375,793 24 
Losses paid during the 

eame period............ $2,735,980, 63 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses...... $973, 211,84 
The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . . $3, 143.240 00 
Loans secured by St~cks, and otherwise.. 3,379,050 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. ... 217,500 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 


the Company, estimated at.............. 386,734 41 
Premium Notes and Bills eivable. ... 2,105,937 95 
Cash in Bank ...... RarueNe “aastaahh 274,345 01 

Total amountof Assets... .......$14,806,812 37 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
catea of profits will be paid to the holders therecf, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
sixth of February next. : 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1968 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
od Peiweney next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. Upon certificates which 
were issued (in red scrip) for gold premiums; such 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 
Dividend of FORTY PER CEN’. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1871, for which certificates will 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN Seeretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
J.D. Jonss, Josern GAILLARD. Jk., 
Cuar.es Dennis, ©, A. Hann, 
W. H. H. Moors, James Low, 


B. J. Howxanp, 
Jos1an O. Low, Bens. Bascock, 
Lewis Curtis, Rost, B. Mytury, 
Cuarues H. Kussett, Gorpon W. Burngam, 
Lowe.t HoLsroox, FREDERICK CHAaUNCY, 
R. Warren Weston, Geo. 8S. STEPHENSON, 
Roya PuE.ps, Wiiuiam H. Wess, 
Cates Barstow, SHEPPARD GanpDy, 

A. P. Prxor, Francis Skippy, 


Henry Cort, 





Wiis E. Doper, CxHasies P. Burp ETT, 
Davin Lane, Cuas H. Marsan, 
James Bryce, Wituram E. Bunker, 
Dante. 5S. MIuuer, Samvuen, L. Mrrcstux., 
Wo. Sturais, James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Bocerr, Rosesrt L. Stewart, 
Dennis PERKINS, ALEXANDER V. BiaAke, 
Cuar.es D. LevERIcH. 


J.D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLEDT, 34 ¥ice-Pres’t 





| BANKING HOUSE OF 
wood é& DAVIS, 


No. 31 Pine St., New York, May 1, 1872 


We beg to inform our friends that we have 
this day formed a Copartuership for transact- 
ing the business of BANKERS and DEALER 
in RAILROAD BONDS, under the name of 

| WOOD & DAVIS. 


We will receive money on deposit, subject 
to draft at sight, allowing Interest according 
to the nature of the account. 


The purchase and sale of Railroad Bonds 
will be made a special feature of our business ; 
and we shall keep on hand a variety of choice 
Bonds of well-established Roads, with which 
to supply investors. 

Bonds of new Roads furnished at subscrip- 
tion prices, as offered on our market, without 
commission. 

Reports and Circulars sent, and informa- 
tion farnished about Railroad Bonds, &c., &c., 
without charge. 

As members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, we are prepared to execute orders in 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, GOLD AND 
RAILROAD STOCKS. 


Onur experience in Banking and knowledge 
of investment securities, we trust will entitle 
us to the confidence of capitalists. 

Cc. D. WOOD, 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co., 
SAM’L D. DAVIS. 


n 





JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 Wau Srreet, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, on the 
CONSOLIDATED Bank, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 
Exchange on London and Paris, 


BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 
Advertising Association, 


42 BROAD STREET, 
New York. 


Advertisers having business in our line, would con- 
sult their interest to get from us estimates before 
making contracts, as we sees the best of facilities 
for inserting advertisements throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 


ALEX. ROBT CHISOLM, Pres't. 











CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


AGENCY OF THE ' 
Bank of British North America, 
No. 48 Wall St. 





COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 2 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 
business transacted. 

JOHN PATON, Agent. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 


(Issued and paid free of Commission) 


AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 


ALSO, 
Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 





WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 
BANKERS, 
No. 14 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & C0., Paris. 
Travelers’ Credits. 


CIRCULAR NOTES AND STERLING EXCHANGE 
\UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


Commercial and Travelers’ Credits and Franc Ex- 
change on PARIS, 

Railway and other Loans negotiated. Stocks 
and Bonds dealt in on Commission. Interest on 
De 


ts, 











i}. SAFE AND PROFITABLE! 


THE: 


CANADA SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY COUS 


First Mortgage (Sinking Fund 


30 Years. 
SEVEN PER ‘CENT. GOLD BONDS 


90 and ACCRUED INTEREST. 


The Road runs from Buffalo to the Detroit 
River, and is the Eastern link in the new 
Ar Line From BuFFALo To Cuicago, and 
has been under construction for about two 
years past by railroad men who have seen 
the necessity for a Steel Rail, Low Grade 
Short Route between the great railroad sys- 
tems which diverge from Chicago, Toledo 
and Buflalo. 


Among the Builders of the Road, by whose 
cash subscriptions 220 miles (out of 290) have 
already been graded, bridged and made ready 
for the superstructure, a large part of the 
steel rails bought, all of the materials for the 
stations, and a part of the equipment pur- 
chased, are: 


MILTON COURTRIGHT, JOHN F. 
TRACY, DAVID DOWS, WILLIAM L. 
SCOTT, HENRY FARNHAM, BR. A. 
FORSYTH, HENRY H. PORTER, 
JOHN M. BURKE, M. L. SYKES, Junr., 
B. F. ALLEN, all directors, either in the 
Chicago and Northwest or the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific; GEORGE OP- 
DYKE, of the Midland road; JOHN B. 
ALLEN, SIDNEY DILLON, DANIEL 
DREW, J. S. CASEMENT, J. and J. 
STEWART and F. H. WINSTON. 

THE ROAD will be 


33 Miles Shorter Than Any 
Other Road, 


either BUILT or in contgmplation, between 
Buflalo and Chicago, and will also shorten 
the distance between Toledo and Buftalo 
23 miles. 

THE MAXIMUM GRADE on the entire 
line does not exceed FIFTEEN FEET to 
the mile, and Ninety-sx per cent. of the 
Road IS STRAIGHT. 

The ROAD WILL BE COMPLETED 
and in running order on or before December 
the 3lst of this year. 

The principal and interest of the bonds 
are payable either in New York, London or 
or Frankfort. 

We confidently reccmmend the bonds to 
all classes of investors. 


LEONARD, 
SHELDON: 


and FOSTER 
NO. 10 WALL ST. N. Y- 
NOTICE. 

HAVING BECOME ASSOCIATED 
WITH Messrs. LEONARD, SHELDON & 
FOSTER in the Agency of the CANADA 
SOUTHERH RAILWAY CO., we offer the 
above-named Bonds for sale. 

After a through investigation, we recom- 
mend them to our friends and customers as 
SURE AND RELIABLE INVESTMENT. 

Phamphlets and all informatio. furnished 
on application. 

WINSLOW, LANIE : & Co., 
27 Pine Street. 
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